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ABSTRACT 
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primarily an exercise in "imaging" to develop an intellectual, 
emotional, and ethical force for teacher educators. Part 1, "Markers 
in the Multicultural Teacher Education Terrain," provides theoretical 
background by outlining issues that are integral to the multicultural 
terrain and crucial concepts fundamental to teacher development in a 
diverse and pluralistic society. It argues that teacher educators 
must assist students to take ethical stands that will mirror 
emancipatory social practices rooted in the historical experiences of 
both the victims and victimizers. Part 2, "A Vision for a 
Multicultural Education," explores four themes: pedagogical 
practices, multicultural education and self, synchrony of 
multicultural discourse in curriculum and instruction, and the 
passion to liberate and challenge existing paradigms. Part 3, "A 
Story in the Politics of a Multicultural Education Pedagogy and 
Deception of Political Correctness," shares student evaluations of 
the multicultural education course (1991-1994) and makes a case for 
the urgency of the reasons for multicultural education. (Contains 111 
references and 2 figures.) (JB) 
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reface 



In Multicultural Education in the Everyday: A Renaissance for the Recommittedy Rudolfo Chavez Chavez 
presents a life story. In part, it is a stream-of-consciousness telling of his own story, in part, it is all our 
story, because he deals with the reality that is diversity. He brings out the plurality in the demographics of 
our nation and moves quickly to the disparity between the demographics of the teaching force and the stU' 
dents we teach. Most importantly, he places upon the shoulders of educators at all levels the responsibility 
for creating a social framework that is just, sensitive, and responsive to individual needs and abilities. His 
monograph is a call to action, a call to consciousness for educators to assume an important role in creating 
the society that should be. 

Throughout this piece, there is an element of subjectivity which both troubles us and stimulates 
thought. The subjectivity and unique form of the monograph contribute to the passion with which ideas 
are expressed and to the sense of urgency with which educators must constructively approach the growing 
diversity of our populations. From the many scholars and researchers who have written about multicultural 
education, Chavez Chavez helps the reader to create an “image” of muticultuealism, much like an athlete 
images perfect form or performance. While Chavez Chi^vez’ image of multiculturalism contains a philo' 
sophic basis, it is not an “ideal” conceptual framework; hence, the words “in the Everyday.” We have not 
yet arrived at that ideal multicultural education and the author points to ways in which we must become 
recommitted. However; he does not approach the task of recommitment naively. He attacks neutrality and 
avoidance of controversy as he calls for reform and change. 

He is impatient with the status quo as he enumerates the injustices of the past and uses remedies for 
those injustices to provide elements of his image of effective multicultural education. 

One of the most unique features of Chavez Chavezs monograph is his description of students’ “every- 
day” — their exposure to multiculturalism via the media, their images of the world, their reality. He force- 
fully brings their reality together with a teacher’s reality as he presents his own students* evaluations of his 
teaching before the reader in stark honesty. How he, Chavez Chavez, is perceived by his students as he 
teaches a course on multicultural education is a revelation for any professor. It is in this juxtaposition of 
professor’s perception and students’ perception that the reader is given additional insight regarding Chavez 
Chavez’ earlier points related to understanding of self from differing perspectives, i.e., white dominant vs. 
minority subord inant. 

Finally, Chavez Chavez provides common sense, useful ideas for best practice in multicultural educa- 
tion. For example, he analyzes the use of language and personal interaction so that one can be sensitive to 
differences, especially unintended consequences between dominant and less powerful persons. His sugges- 
tions for curriculum construction and pedagogy should prove useful to students and teachers alike. In gen- 
eral, Midticulcura/ Education in the Everyday: A Renaissance for the Recommitted is not an easy journey 
through Multicultural Land, but it is well worth the trip. 



Dolores Escobar 
San Jose, California 
January 1996 
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Making History for a 
Multicultural Education 



The cruciill paradox which confronts us here is 
that the whole process o( education occurs within a 
social framework and is designed to perpetuate the 
aims of society. Thus, for example, the hoys and 
girls who were horn during the era o( the Third 
Reich, when educated to the purposes of the Third 
Reich, became barbarians. The paradox of educa' 
tion is precisely this — that as one begins to become 
conscious one begins to examine the society in 
which he is being educate^.!. The purpose of educa' 
tion, finally, is to create in a person the ability to 
look at the world for himself, to make his own 
decisions, to say to himself this is black or this is 
white, to decide for himself whether there is a Cnvl 
in heaven or not. To ask questions of the universe, 
and then learn to live with those questknis, is the 
way he achieves his own identity. But no stKicty is 
really anxious to have that kind of person around. 
What societies really, ideally, want is a citizenry 
which will ^imply obey the lules of society. If a 
society succeeds in this, that society is about lo 
perish. The obligation of anyone who thinkN of 
himself as respon.sihle is to examine society and try 
to change it and to fight — at no matter what risk. 
This is the only hope society has. This is the only 
way societies change (Baldwin, 1988, p. 4). 

To contemplarc the seriousness of the cducii' 
rional enterprise has always been a \ irtuous 
endeavoi. More then e\'er, James Baldwin revives 
our collective compassion for equity and responsh 
hility aiui serves as teacher educators' raison d’etre 
in a reality of difference, diversity, and plurality — 
decisively rich components that emKKly (Uir nuih 
ticLiltural cverydays and will continue onio the 
coining century. (Ailturally, ethnically, and lin' 
giiistically distinct students now constitute over ^0 
percent of the K'12 population nationwide. 



Hispanics represent well o\^er 40 percent of this 
growth while Asians and Pacific Islanders show an 
increase of over 100 percent. In the early 
Nineties, the population of those 18 years old and 
ytuinger was almost 40 percent Hispanic and H 
percent African-American in contrast to 25 per- 
cent for white European-Americans. The next 
generation of children will be of color — 45 per- 
cent hy the year 2000. The divergence is more 
striking in the teaching population, over 85 to 90 
percent (depending on the region) of teachers 
remain white and female. Only 12 to 15 percent 
of our present teaching professional.^ arc composed 
of ethnically distinct minorities (Condition, 1994; 
RL'l^ort, 1995; Status, 1992). 

Adding to the demographic disparities arc the 
entrenched perspectives about race, ethnicity, and 
culture; gender; and class. In this primer, I 'A ill 
discuss recent examples that illustrate the contra- 
dictions and myths held hy preser\'icc students and 
teacher educators alike. Preservice students and 
teacher educators who live and experience the 
everyday justify racial, cultural, and economic sta- 
tus hy negating and/or marginalizing the dex astat- 
ing disparities that exist and, in turn, place little 
value on the contextual importance of diversity 
and difference in a multicultural society. This 
realization should compel teacher educators to 
responsibly examine society in its multicultural 
contexts and explore how and whom we educate 
and why. As teacher educators, we need to write 
and tell our stories — that recon.struct our every- 
days wirhin a historical montage of multiculturah 
ism that mirrors diversity and pluralism in the 
e\*eryday. Along with writing and telling our sto- 
ries, we must show how we piactiee a multicultural 
ediicatitm (MC-E) pedagogy. 
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Composing a Multicultural Education 
Primer 

I have not written this primer. I have coiri' 
posed it. I have sat before my electronic piano, 
my computer, and composed. But not before I 
have let the sounds, the life-giving rhythms, the 
smells, the sights, the feelings, the dreams, those 
sounds and sights of the every'day guide this com- 
position. Each note/word has been judged, subjec- 
tively, by my ears and eyes to make horizontal and 
vertical sense as the multiple harmonies of every- 
day life stir, mold, question the 
very smithy of my soul and make 
sense of that which is before me. 

Besides the introduction, I have 
composed this primer in three 
integrated parts. “Markers in the 
Multicultural Teacher Education 
Terrain” serves as theoretical 
background. “A Vision for a 
Multicultural Education” with 
the four themes of practice, self, 
synchrc^ny of discourse in curriculum and instruc- 
tion, and passion provides a language that I hope 
liberates and challenges existing paradigms.Thc 
last part, “A Story in the Politics of a 
Multicultural Education Pedagogy and the 
Deception of Political Correctness,” shares with 
the reader student evaluations of the multicultural 
education course that I have taught in the last 
four years and ends this primer by sharing the 
urgency of my reason for an multicultural 
education. 

This primer is in part a report. The knowl- 
edge base on multicultural education grows by 
leaps and hounds. To illustrate, the recent publi- 
cation of the Handbook of Research on Multicultural 
Educati07i (Banks & Banks, 1995), with its nine 
parts, 47 chapters, and 65 authors with titles such 
as “Ethnography in Communities: Learning the 
Everyday Life of America’s Subordinated Youth,” 
“Curriculum Theory and Multicultural 
Education,” “Immigrants and Education,” 
“Kncnvledge ConstructUMi, Competing Critical 
Theories, and Education,” “Educating Native 
Americans ” to name only a few of the many and 
diverse chapter titlc.s, is indicative cTMCE’s cpi.s- 
rcnicdogical richness and complexity. It would he 
irrcspcmsible to not share some of the vastnc.'^s and 
richness of the multicultural education terrain. 
Motc(Wcr, it would ho presumptuous to belie vc 
that my \’oicc has not been affected by the array of 



ideas, feelings, thrusts, and trends that are part of 
this terrain. As an educator of over 20 years, who 
finally is maturing as a multicultural educator, my 
view, my story, it is hoped, wall add to the dialogue 
and to the intensity and energy that MCE has 
always fostered. 1 hope to share with you the 
importance of MCE and instill an urgency for 
integrating MCE m the everyday within all facets 
of teacher education. 

This primer is also a challenge to and critique 
of us, teacher educators, who by our actions dis- 
miss the inher- 
ent passion for 
teaching and 
learning as friv- 
olous and see 
the politics of 
education as 
the stuff of 
dreamers. 

Paulo Freire 
(1994) reminds 

us that “for educational pragmatists, there are no 
more dreams. Likewise, there is no more rending 
of the world. The new educational pragmatism 
embraces a technical training without political 
analysis, because such analyses upset the smooth- 
ness of educational technicism (p. xii).” The real 
threat facing teachers is the continuous “develop- 
ment of instrumental ideologies that emphasize a 
technocratic approach to both teacher preparation 
and classroom pedagogy” (Giroux, I988h, pp. ^22- 
123). MCE is not the separation of thought from 
deed; and it is nc^t the standardization of knowl- 
edge to manage and control learners. MCE does 
not disregard the intellectual matter learners hold 
and bring to the learning process. This primer will 
provide a perspective of what MCE is. 

We, along with many others, are the cultural 
workers of the MCE terrain. As educators, wc “arc 
always implicated in the production of narratives 
and identities” (Giroux, 1992a, p. 232). Teacher 
educators serve as conduits to the everyday of 
.schooling, to what may he \'alued, and, in turn, to 
what may he “considered invalid and unworthy of 
public esteem” (Giroux, 1992a, p. 232). As cultur- 
al workers, wc have the respcmsibility to embrace 
ci\ ic courage, ccMnpassion, cultural and social jib- 
lice, equity, and, more importantly, to deconstruct 
d(nu inant and subordinating narrati\*es entrenched 
m the hidden curriculum of teaching and learning 
(sec Giroux, 1992a, especially chapter 10). 



We, along with many others, 
are the cultural workers of 
the MCE terrain. 
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As cultural workers and principal agents in the 
educational enterprise, teacher educators must not 
“lose sight of the need [for] education students to 
examine the underlying nature of school prob' 
iems” (Giroux, 1988b, p. 123). The language 
teacher educators use to image MCE will limit or 
enhance the dialogue and practice in the MCE 
terrain. The educator’s reductionist cliche of a bag 
of tricks is dead. Conceptions and perceptions 
within a holographic space (Lincoln & Guba» 
1985)^ that encompass and undergird MCE are 
multifaceted and more will be constructed as more 
is learned. There is no turning back. Our vision 
of teaching and learning for the years 2000 and 
beyond must be transfixed on what has been — a 
diverse and pluralistic historicity — with what is to 
come. The question is not if we s/iou/d commit 
ourselves to a multicultural education but rather 
how will we commit ourselves to a multicultural 
education. This primer will provide a perspective 
on how to commit to a MCE. 

^Tmaging”: Making History 

The word “image” is a complex word. It is a 
tricky word, a concept that projects a character by 
someone or something to the public; the act of 
imaging is also a practice: it is “a personification of 
something personified” (American Heritage 
Dictionary and Electronic Thesaurus, 1987)* To 
image, 1 believe 
it is a way-of4ife; 
a manner of 
making meaning 
of our world, 

“the concept of a 
person, product, 
institution, etc., 
held by the gen' 
oral public, often 
one deliberately 
created or modi' 
fied by publicity, 
advertising, pnv 
paganda, etc.” 

(Guralnik, 1980, p. 700.) Abelardo Delgados 
classic poem “Stupid America” (cited in Novoa, 
1982, p. 30) captures the irony of imaging and 
how the personification of those images within the 
hegemony of dominant popular culture maim and 
silence the other: 



stupid america, see that chicano 
with the big knife 
in his steady hand 
he doesn’t want to knife you 
he wants to sit on a bench 
and carve christfigures 
but you won’t let him. 
stupid america, hear that chicano 
shouting curses on the street 
he is a poet 

without paper or pencil 
and since he cannot write 
he will explode. 

stupid america, remember that chicanito 

flunking math and english 

he is the picasso 

of your western states 

but he will die 

with one thousand masterpieces 
hanging only from his mind.^ 

The verb tense imaging has done great good to 
many children and greater harm to many “other” 
children in the past, in the present, and as we 
move into the future. For example, during the 
Sixties, we imaged our nation’s poor and racially, 
ethnically, and linguistically distinct children as 
culturally disadvantaged and so they were; converse' 
ly, we imaged other children as cidturally advan- 
taged and so they were; in the Seventies, we 

imaged those same children as 
culturally different or culturally 
proficient and so they were; in 
the Eighties and Nineties, we 
imaged our nation’s poor chib 
dren, racially, ethnically, and 
linguistically distinct children 
at risk; and so they were and 
continue to be. Such terms 
have had and probably will 
continue to have a profound 
effect on the conscious and 
unconscious expectations of 
teachers as they interact with 
all children in pluralistic and 
diverse classrcK'jms. As teacher educatois and cub 
tural workers in the MCE terrain, we can indeed 
image a discourse of equity, respect, dignity, ^nd 
love for all our children — imaging without the 
stereotypes, imaging without the deficitness in our 
minds, imaging without the deficient pct,spectives 
that have perpetuated “at risknc.ss.”^ 



As teacher educators and 
cultural workers in the MCE 
terrain, we can indeed image 
a discourse of equity, respect, 
dignity, and love for all our 
children. 
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The title Multicultural Education In the 
Everyday : A Renaissance /or the Recommitted is a 
practice in imaging. First, the word In. The locali' 
ty of MCE in the terrain of equality and advocacy 
for all learners has so far not been enough to jar 
the educational cor[)us to the necessity of MCE. 
Therefore, In instead of for or and is part of an 
axiomatic phrase that informs the reader that 
there is no other viable alternative but to embrace 
the evident. Hence, Multicultural Education in the 
Everyday will serve as a reminder to the reader of 
MCE’s central axiomatic importance to education. 
Imaging. 

Second, the concept Renaissance. Since 
MCE’s early, turbulent beginnings, human agency’s 
natural development has transformed MCE into a 
polished integrated whole. Donna Gollnick 
(1992) wriies: 

As advocates became more aware of institutional 
discrimination against women, the poor, and the 
handicapped, the concept expanded to include 
those groups as well. Today MCE encourages the 
study of the ignored histories and contributions of 
oppressed groups. Textbooks and curricula are to 
be examined and revised to reflect the realities of 
our multicultural society. Racism, sexism, and dis' 
crimination against other groups in classrooms and 
society are to be confronted. Eliminating the dif- 
ferences in academic success between groups is a 
goal. Key to the implementation of MCE are the 
recognition and acceptance of the right of different 
cultural groups to exist and share equally in the dif- 
ferential rewards of our institutions (p. 219). 



Teacher educators must reaw'aken to make 
events and make history by embracing multicul- 
tural education as an integral part of teacher edu- 
cation and not just as an add-on. To ignore the 
diversity of our student population — a microcosm 
of our global village, to ignore the transformation 
of our students’ thinking and actions as they inter- 
act in a diverse and pluralistic society (and the 
complexity therein) would be to don blinders (See 
Rosaldo, 1993); hence the concept Renaissance 
embraces this spirit. Imaging. 

Lastly, the concept Recommitted. Gollnick 
(1992) reports that the “first 59 institutions seek- 
ing accreditation under the current NCATE stan- 
dards, NCATE found only eight (13.6 percent) of 
the institutions in full compliance with multicul- 
tural education requirements” (p. 234). The 
implication is that most teacher education institu- 
tions have not seriously considered the need or 
importance of MCE.*^ Teacher educators are at 
the crossroads. We have the opportunity to trans- 
gress, as bell hooks writes (1994), in very real 
humanistic, progressive, and cosmological 
(Slattery, 1995) terms by the ethical and moral 
decisions and pedagogical practices we choose; 
hence the concept Recommitted captures this spirit. 
Thus, the title Multicultural Education in the 
Everyday : A Renaissance for the Recommitted is an 
intellectual, emotional, and ethical force for 
teacher educators. Imaging. 
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arkers in the Multicultural 
Teacher Education Terrain 



The Issues 

By' and -large, our schooling is grounded in a 
positivistic paradigm (Lincoln & Guba, 1985), a 
paradigm that demands that teachers tell (never 
show or practice) and that students simply regurgi- 
tate what the teacher has said(Cuban, 1990),.^ It 
is so much easier when students do not have to 
think; when the teacher does not probe deeply but 
expects mediocre responses and says “what a won- 
derful response that was.” It is even more a chal- 
lenge when the subject matter focuses on issues 
many do not wish to think seriously about or 
believe should be part of a teacher preparation 
program — e.g., mulriculrural education (MCE) 
issues, concepts, and practices. Our academic 
study, and our committed reflection of the every- 
day, demands that we provide issues that assist 
learners to understand the educational enterprise 
within a pluralistic and diverse context. The 
issues listed in Figure 1 (see p. 9) are only a few of 
the many crucial concepts fundamental to our 
development as teachers in a diverse and pluralis- 
tic society and integral to the MCE terrain. 
Moreover, these issues should be threaded in each 
of the content areas found within most of the tra- 
ditional teacher education programs such as sci- 
ence, math, social studies, reading, and early 
childhood methods courses, as well as in other 
general education curriculum that preservice edu- 
P cation students take. 

MCE is not unidimensional, it is multidimen- 
sional with strands woven from several diverse and 
many times disparate and contradictory points of 
view and practices. These strands of thought 
include ethnic-distinct studies (e.g., Chicano 
Studies, Jewish Studies, African-American 
Studies, etc.), women’s studies, and leshian/gay 
studies, that focus on bringing to light the histo- 
ries of several American groups that have been 
sysrcmr.tically marginalized. Another strand in 
MCE is human relations, which simply kcep.s the 



diverse student populations within schools from 
acting upon their pent-up aggressions as a result of 
a slow but steady bombardment of social inequities 
found within schooling structures (i.e., the hege- 
mony of privilege and dominance). Another 
strand is the teaching of perceived cultural skills 
only to minority students in order for them to suc- 
ceed in the dominant culture, such as is illustrated 
in the critically acclaimed PBS video School Colors 
( 1994, see note 26).^ Yet another strand is lihera- 
tory education, which questions and critiques the 
present hegemonic constructs of inequality and 
structural dominance (Sleeter & Grant, 1987, 
1994). 

Within all courses that are part of a preservice 
education for teachers, the promotion of educa- 
tional experiences that will assist students to 
enhance their perspectives about class, race, gen- 
der, ethnicity, sexual orientation, language, excep- 
tionalities, and age within a pluralistic and diverse 
society must become part of their learning. 
Research suggests that students’ attitudes do 
change while participating in a multicultural 
course but that change diminishes as time passes 
(Grant & Secada, 1990). Bennet, Okinaka, & 
Xiao-yang (1988) have shown that there is a sig- 
nificant population of students who are already 
convinced about the need for an multicultural 
education. However, we can encounter in our 
classes students who have stereotyped knowledge 
about ethnically or racially distinct learners (Gay, 
1985) as well as an entrenched opposition and a 
well-articulated intolerance for diversity and plu- 
ralism as it exists in our schools today (Fuller, 
1994) I who nurture missionary racism and tempo- 
ral bigotry based on stereotypical criteria learned 
over rime (Ahlquist, 1992; Tran, Young, & Di 
Leila, 1994), who harbor ambivalent and/or devas- 
tating perspectives about race and gender 
(Lauderdale & Denton, 1993; Sadker & Sadker, 
1994)i and who labor under other limitations that 
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Figure 1: 

Concepts and Issues to the Development 
of Teachers in a Multicultural Education Terrain: 
One Beginning 



■ racism 

■ sexism 

■ classism 

■ ageism 

■ the politics of domination in schooling 

practices (tracking and ability 
grouping), 

■ bilingual education 

■ English as a Second Language (ESL) 

■ second language acquisition 

■ discrimination 

■ tolerance and intolerance 

■ teachcr'centered notions of learning 

■ ethnicity and race 

■ gender and the politics of gender 

■ disabilities 



■ power and empowerment 

■ the hegemony of schooling structures 

and reproduction of privilege 
including skilling and de-skilling 

■ global education 

■ hegemony as an ethereal but basic 

concept to understanding oppression 

■ the politics of difference and social 

identity, morality, and ethics in 
schooling practices 

■ democracy and authoritarianism in 

education, 

■ ethnocentrism 

■ religion 

■ social justice and equity 

■ homophobia/lietcrosexism 



may deter their understandings of a pluralistic and 
diverse society (King, 1991; Slccter, 1993; Tatum, 
1992). 

Facing Events and Taking a Stand 

Borrowing the concept of ‘‘everyday life” from 
Berger and Luckmann (1966) and extending this 
to the theoretical grounding for this primer, pre- 
service teacher education students herewith were 
horn on a certain date, circa post-WWlI with 
most horn in the late Sixties, early Seventies. 
Students entered scht'^ol on anenher date, graduat- 
ed at still another, and arc already or will shortly 
he working as no\dce teachers in some school dis- 
trict anywhere in this country or abroad. “These 
dates, howex'er, arc all ‘located’ within a much 
more comprchensi\-e history, and this ‘location’ 
decisively shapes [the preservice students’] situa- 
tion (p. 28). Thus, prc.ser\'icc students have all 
experienced and savored, to greater or lesser 
degrees and in specific contexts, the coming (Tage 
of both multiculturalism in the United States and 
gl ohal i nt e rc onnccted ness . 

By the ago of 18, students ha\’e spent about 

1 1.000 hours in classroom settings; in contrast, 

22.000 hour.s have been spent watching television 



(Ruggiero, 1994)3ccausc of the popular media, 
most of the students that teacher educators have 
worked with in the last few years (as well as future 
students) have in some form or another, seen, 
heard, and maybe have conversed on issues such as 
so-called ethnic cleansing; the savings and loan 
debacle; apartheid; Mandela and Je Klerk as 
agents of peace; the national debt; AIDS; the 
Mexican economy; NAFTA; politicians of the day 
such as Newt Gingrich and President Clinton; 
dropouts; the Middle East peace initiatives; drive- 
by shootings; MTV and VHl; the ravages of war 
in Bosnia and Rwanda; Rush Liinhaugh; O.J, 
Simpson; “happy” minorities as portrayed in TV 
sitcoms; TV nows magazines; political correctness; 
teenage pregnancy; the changing demc^graphics; 
C>alifornia Pre^position 187; the recent ouster of 
IX'inocrats and arrival of the new Republican rev- 
olution, and more. 

Moreover, within our popular culture, there 
henc been innumerable images that represent 
undeni;ihle acts of violence, such as hate crimes. 
San Juan, Jr. (1992), points to the still prevalent 
manifestations of racism that have ctMitinued to he 
as \'iolcnt as in the distant past. During the 
decade of the Eighties, examples of hate crimes 
included the killing of African-Americans in the 
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Howard Beach and Bensonhurst incidents; urban 
rebellions in Miami, Florida; antibusing attacks; 
the killing of Albert Chin (a Chinese 'American 
mistaken for a Japanese) by unemployed auto 
workers; the harassment of students of color at 
several campuses throughout the country; the slay' 
ing of a man of Ethiopian descent by neO'Nazi 
skinheads in Portland, Oregon; and the willful 
murder of 5 Asian children and the wounding of 
30 others by a white gunman with a hate psy' 
chosis. San Juan, Jr., reports that in the 1980s, 
“racial attacks increased from 99 in 1982 to 276 in 
1986” (p. 1). In the Nineties, violence and racial' 
ly motivated incidents are still prevalent: the 
killing of several train passengers returning to 
their suburban homes by Colin Ferguson, a 
Jamaican whose hate for “white” people was over' 
whelming; the 
police heating 
and judgment of 
Rodney King 
coupled with the 
trial that resulted 
in the Los 
Angeles riots; 
the proliferation 
and use of hand' 
guns in all coni' 
muni ties; and, 
the O.J. Simpson 
trial with its 
manifestations of 
misogyny, racism, and classisni meshed together 
with the macabre. 

These are only a few of the many examples of 
violence and racial inequality that Americans 
today have vicariously experienced and, to a great 
degree, have been anesthetized to through media 
exposure. S inui Ira neons ly, many women and peo' 
pie of color, and to an extent European' Americans, 
have endured sexual and racial vudence, gay/ 
lesbian bashing, the contradictions of despair, and 
the loss of hope. These realities are also part of our 
preservice students’ common history. 

The temporal structure of everyday life not 
only imposes prearranged sequences upon the 
agenda of any .' ingle day but also imposes itself 
upon the preservice students as they interact with 
their temporal world as a whole (Berger 
Luckmann, 1966). “Within the avordinarcs set 
by this temporal structure [we] apprehend both 
daily ‘agenda’ and (werall biography” (p. 28). The 
dock coupled with the calendar ensure that. 



indeed, the teacher education students in any prc' 
ser\'ice program arc men and women of this time 
(Berger & Luckmann, 1966). Only within a teiri' 
poral structure, Berger and Luckmann, argue, 

“does everyday life retain its accent of reality” (p. 
28). The preservice students that teacher educa' 
tors serve may have been affected or not affected 
by some of the experiences mentioned above, or 
worse yet may have dispassionately ignored them. 
These experiences and countless others, as w^ell as 
the negation of such happenings, are nevertheless 
part of students’ ontological maps, and have diS' 
tinct meanings to different students. Agreement or 
disagreement on some but not all aspects of the 
common experience will simultaneously exist 
(Lincoln & Guba, 1985). Consistently, students 
will continue to reassert their humanity in various 
ways as they encounter the 
everyday of their present 
schooling life. Finally, students 
will instinctively reorient theni' 
selves within the temporal 
structure of everyday life by 
continuously reclaiming their 
authenticity through their 
words, their reading of the 
world, and their litany of expc' 
riences, hence rC'Cntering the 
reality of everyday life (Berger 
Luckmann, 1966) for and 
within the everyday. 

Nevertheless, because 
events, persons, and objects are tangible entities, 
the meanings and the order used to make sense of 
them as they are organized and reorganized in 
one’s belief system are “constructed realities” 
(Lincoln & Cuba, 1985, p. 84).^ The role of 
teacher educators then, becomes exceedingly 
straightforward. Whether preservice students’ 
constructed realities of a multicultural society are 
contexrualized or decontextualized, the mere hict 
that such realities exists should be enough to take 
an ethical stance. Teacher educators must therC' 
fore assist students to take an ethical stance so an 
interrogation of the horror of such sexual or racial 
violence can result. A stance that will mirror 
emancipatory social practices rooted in the histori' 
cal experiences of the victims and victimi:ei> 
(Giroux, 1988b).^ 



Teacher educators must 
therefore assist students to 
take an ethical stance so an 
interrogation of the horror of 
such sexual or racial violence 
can result. 
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A Vision for a 

Multicultural Education 



Practicing a Multicultural Education 
Pedagogy 

People do not deny seeing what they actually do 
not see. Rather, they profess to he colon blind 
when trying to suppress negative images they 
attach to people of color, given the significance of 
color in the U.S., the dominant ideology of equal 
opport unity, and the relationship between race and 
observable measures of success. (Sleeter, 1993, pp. 
16M62). 

A. Lin Goodwins (1994) exceptional study 
grounded in the perspective that meaningful MCE 
begins with teacher selLa wareness, critiques 
teacher education programs for not addressing the 
comprehensiveness of a multicultural education 
within the preservice education process. 
Consequently, a reflective analysis of concepts 
within an authentic context does not occur. 
Preservice students need constant, consistent, and 
safe opportunities to articulate personal beliefs 
about MCE. Misconceptions, naive thinking, hid' 
den assumptions, and prejudices will not surface if 
meaningful dialogs do not transpire. “Rather, [prc' 
service teachers] remain buried (in their class- 
rooms] to guide and influence behavior and possi' 
bly deflect new understanding” (p.l29) about the 
several complex issues in the MCE terrain. The 
practice of a MCE pedagogy is not just for the .stu- 
dents. G(X)dw'in challenges teacher educators. 
“Teacher educators should explicitly and proac- 
tively attend to the entry beliefs of prcscrvicc stu- 
dents if they are serious about changing how stu- 
dents think about teaching, knowledge and learn- 
ers within a culturally diverse and rapidly develop- 
ing universe” (p. 129). 

The multicultural curricular terrain has under- 
gone S(Mne major shifts in the last three decades. 



A significant shift has been bringing muiticultural 
education from the margins to the mainstream 
with its grounding in the principles of democracy, 
equity, and social justice. Historically, however, 
the educational literature provides a rude awaken- 
ing to the fact that our present schooling paradigm 
perpetuates a contradiction to the principles of 
democracy, equity, and social justice as reflected hy 
what and who is valued in the learning process via 
the intentional or unintentional practice of track- 
ing.^ This is the grounding that multicultural 
teacher educators must continuously contrast. 

Because all students have been tracked to one 
degree or another, teacher educators are constantly 
challenged to design and deliver MCE practices 
that critical ly^^ deconstruct students' views w'hen 
reflecting upon teaching in diverse and pluralistic 
communities. 

Adding to the teacher educators’ challenge — a 
small but significant number of students who enter 
teacher education programs because it is safe, who 
have been schooled in the factory-model tradition, 
and who believe teaching and learning arc neutral 
and should be noncontroversial (Fernandez-Balboa 
& Marshall, 1994; Fuller, 1994). The ideology 
students have garnered from this schooling tradi- 
tion informs them that teachers arc the holders of 
knowledge and power, while students (themselves 
included) are the receptacles to he filled at several 
well-defined points of entry. These students, I 
believe, are kx')king to hold power over their 
learners rather than to nurture and provide th(xsc 
learners the opportunity to think for themselves, 
to seriously question insidious authoritarian princi- 
ples like tracking that undermine democratic prin- 
ciples in a diverse and pluralistic society, and to 
reveal the hegemonic constructs in society such as 
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oppression that constantly bombards every aspect 
of learners^ everydays (Macedo» 1993; Berger & 
Luckmann^ 1966)d^ 

Because MCE challenges the present teacher 
education paradigm, controversy abounds. 

Initially teacher educators need to inform them- 
selves about the controversies. Davidman and 
Davidman (1994) provide important insights into 
why MCE and 
multicLilturalism 
in schools and 
society have 
been and contin- 
ue to he contro- 
versial. They 
address six fac- 
tors that con- 
tribute to the 
controversy: 

1. MCEs 

leading advcxates have continually stressed that it 
was and continues to be a reform movement that 
tends to puncture theories and myths dearly held 
by individuals comfortable with the way things are. 

2. MCE advocates have articulated a new vision 
of what it entails to be an American. Multi- 
cultural ists have devek)ped a multidimensional, 
pluralist, rainbow image of the model American; 
where differences aUmg with commonalties are cel- 
ebrated; and where bilingualism and cultural main- 
tenance are strengthened. 

3. MCE challenges those individuals who see the 
world through a monoculcural monochromatic 
lens. MCE threatens such individuals because it 
explicitly suggests that their inflexible, universalis- 
tic, one-wc^rld, one-people way of seeing the world 
is problematical. 

4. MCE emphasizes equity. Educational equity 
costs money and resistance is exhibited by those 
who see equity resulting in financial cuts for tuber 
important programs, such as programs for the gifted 
and talented. 

5. MCE emphasizes antiraci.sm education, which 
is educatitui that constructs a diak^g marked with 
guilt, anger, and blame. Educating Americans 
specifically about racism is always uncomfturable. 

6. MCE is a multifacetcxl ccuistrcict that embraces 



diverse and sometimes opposing and competing 
ctmeeptions that are all part of the MCE terrain 
(pp. 24'26).i2 

Teacher educators should not deflect MCE 
controversy. Such controversy will not go away by 
simply ignoring it. Such an approach is ethically 
incomprehensible. Roberta Ahlquist (1991), 
reflecting on the seminal works of Bowles and 
Gintis (1976) and Apple 
(1982), makes it known that 
“[f]or too long, students and 
teachers alike have been social- 
ized to believe that argument, 
conflict, debate, and disagree- 
ment are to be avoided, that 
they have no place in the class- 
room. If education cannot pro- 
vide ways for students to criti- 
cally examine and act on the 
world in the interests of 
change, then it merely serves to reproduce the sta- 
tus quo’' (p. 166). Multicultural educators such as 
Ahlquist and others (King, 1991; Ellsworth, 1989; 
Roman, 1993; Sleeter, 1993) have struggled with 
assisting preservice students with how best to coH' 
ceprualize racism, sexism, and other forms of social 
injustices as part of our everyday and part of what 
makes us who we are. As long as stich struggles 
stay only within the multicultural education cla.ss- 
room or the social foundations classroom, the rest 
of the teacher education faculty can (and many 
do) simply wash their hands of these issues and 
responsibility. 

The ghettoizing of multicultural education 
cannot continue; it must become an imperative 
and given the resources to permeate the teacher 
education curriculum as well as the supporting 
general education curriculum. MCE must he the 
responsibility of all actors involved in the teacher 
education enterprise. As long as MCE is ghet- 
toized to a professor in the teacher education pro- 
gram, or as a course, a lecture, an activity, a unit, 
or, worse yet, a food fair, prcservicc students’ 
understandings of the MCE issues will not reach a 
maturity indicative of the complexity of teaching 
within a diverse and pluralistic society (Spring, 
1993). A student’s maturity is reflected hy her/his 
capacity to ctMnprehend ccnicepts, issues, events, 
and themes from the perspectives of diverse ethnic 
and cultural groups as well as to practice social jus- 
tice in the everyday (Banks, 1994). A MCE peda- 
gogy that is not practiced at the institutional level 



MCE must be the 
responsibility of all actors 
involved in the teacher 
education enterprise. 
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and consciously integrated throughout all course^ 
work will continue to make scapegoats of MCE 
and foundation teacher educators. These educa^ 
tors will continue to incur the resistance and non- 
engagement of students learning about diversity 
and pluralism in the schools and in the greater 
society. 

All teacher educators must own-up to the 
responsibility of practicing a multicultural educa- 
tion pedagogy. Banks (1991) states that teachers 
and teacher educators must recognize and affirm 
their identities and values, both personal and cul- 
tural, Such reflection will assist teachers and 
teacher educators in their inter- 
actions and discussion with and 
about students from racially, eth- 
nically, and culturally distinct 
groups. To transform preservice 
teachers' notions for a MCE ped- 
agogy, Haberman (1991) suggests 
that teacher educators must have 
an innate cognizance of preser- 
vice students’ perceptions of a 
MCE, that the learning experi- 
ences that interrogate MCE con- 
ceptualizations must be convinc- 
ing, and that consistent and 
meaningful dialogue must be 
nurtured over an extended peruxi to deconstruct 
sterecHypical perceptions of the issues. Both Banks 
and Haberman articulate common-sense axioms 
that, if genuinely practiced, will initiate the trans- 
formation for a multicultural teacher education in 
the everyday. 

In the second edition to her critically 
acclaimed book Affmning Diversity, Sonia Nieto 
(1996) responds to the question, “What can multi- 
cultural education do? 

Multicultural education cannot be understood in a 
vacuum [eml^hasis mine] hut rather must he seen in its 
personal, social, historical, and political context. 
Assuming that MCE is ‘'the answer^' to school failure 
is simplistic at best, for it overlooks important social 
and education issues that affect daily the lives of stu- 
dents, Fducatitmal failure is too complex and knotty 
an issue to he “fixed" hy any single program or 
approach. However, if broadly conceptualized and 
implemented, MCE can have a substantive and posi^ 
tive impact on t/ie cducaciona! cx/)cricnce.s of most stU' 
dents, (pp, 1-2) 

The commitment wc make to the teaching 
and learning enterprise is intense and requires 



risks for all involved. As committed and evolving 
learners, teachers/1 earners must consistently 
reevaluate, along with students, the contextual 
relevance of the epistemologies and ontologies 
that are constantly unfolding. Instructional 
recipes, formulas, one size fits all solutions (de la 
Luz Reyes, 1992), or what Lilia Bartolome ( 1994) 
has so appropriately characterized as the “methods 
fetish” only serve to sabotage the reconstruction of 
pedagogical practice and simply contribute to the 
technical ends of short-sighted pragmatists rather 
than to the visionary precepts of liheratory teach- 
ers. Recognizing that content will always be e\^er- 

changing as 
more informa- 
tion is revealed, 
that the learn- 
ing process will 
always be a 
dynamic entity 
not a stagnant 
one, and that 
the context for 
that learning 
will always be 
unique — as 
unique as the 
learners them- 
selves — requires teacher educators to be in a state 
of transformation. This necessitates a high degree 
of mutual, interpersonal understanding of students 
and their world, as well as constant reconstruction 
of what has been traditionally considered as a 
given within the teaching puxess — that all learn- 
ers are the same (Schoem, Frankel, Zuniga, & 
Lewis, 1993; McCarthy & Crichlow, 1993; 
Castenell & Pinar, 1993). Children from different 
cultures and races, all with unique traditions, 
unique social and class contexts, with diverse lan- 
guages and nuance of dialects bring forth added 
dimensions to a teacher educator’s vision. Teacher 
alucators’ reading of the world by the making of 
their vision should not be one of control but 
rather a vision that embraces a learner’s purpose — 
a student-centered pedagogy that is critical, con- 
structivist, and liberating. 

The foundation for a MCE cannot be unidi- 
mensional. Constructs such as culturally and lin- 
guistically relevant practices, dciruKratic options, 
the multiple perspectives that learners bring with 
them, and liberating practices that acknowledge 
the diversity in today’s classrooms arc fundamental 
to its foundation. Multiple epistemologies that 



Teacher educators’ reading 
of the world by the making 
of their vision should not 
be one of control but rather 
a vision that embraces a 
learner’s purpose. 
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intensify the need to rethink curriculum as we 
know it and instruction as it is presently practiced 
are also crucial to MCE. Liberating ontologies 
that demarginalize leamei ., interrogate hegemonic 
structures such as tracking, racism, and sexism; 
and engender a liberating consciousness to the stin 
dent populations served make for a MCE pedagogy 
that is comprehensive and democratic. 

Having said this, the constructs deemed 
important will create a primordial resistance by 
many who perceive their epistemologies and place 
in the status quo challenged. James Banks (1994), 
a premier multiculturalist who consistently has 
championed a reasoned and balanced view to the 
education of our nation s diverse student popular 
tions, articulates what may he considered a call for 
congruence and is applicable tc^ any authentic dLs- 
cLission and MCE pedagogy. Banks writes: 

We need leadens and educators of goodwill, from all 
political ami ideological persunsuM'is, to participate 
in genuine discussions, dialogues, and debates that 
will help us formulate X’isiiMiary and workable solu- 
tit^ns and enable us to deal creatively with the chal- 
lenges posed by the increasing diversity in the 
United States and the world. Wc must learn how 
to transform the problems related to racial and eth- 
nic diversity into opportunities and .strengtlis (p. 3). 

Notwithstanding, congruence does have its liiH' 
itations. Congruence implies give-and-take within 
an open and democratic forum. Congruence, how- 
ever, must not compn'jmise historicity. Teacher 
education leaders’ cognizance of multicultural edu- 
cation’s historicity must be held constant as all 
interested parties juggle for political power, voice, 
and legitimation. The historical backdrop from 
whence a MCE pedagogy emerged uas one of edu' 
cational inequality based on race, class, and gender, 
and that included intense overcrowding in schools, 
ovenvenked and underpaid teachers, decaying facili- 
ties, ethnic and racial hostilities, and great dispari- 
ties in funding ( Bast i an, Frucher, Gittcll, Greer, & 
Haskins, 1993; Greer, 1972). The cultural workers 
in multicultural education, with its foundation in 
pluralism and di\'ersity and rooted in the Ci\'il 
Rights mo\'ement, have tirelessly struggled U r insti- 
tutional and academic legitimacy in this countiy for 
at least two generations (McC'arthy, 1993).^^ In 
the last decade, MCE has not only .shed its per- 
ceived deficit perceptions as imposed by main- 
stream educators and policymakers hut has, in 
essence, created a paratligm of iticlusion ihai 
addresses the learning needs (Uir di\'crse and plu- 



ralistic student population and values the knowl- 
edge of all learners in the educational enterprise 
(Hildalgo, Chavez Chavez, Ramage, in press). 
MCE has evolved in recent years to a libera toiy' 
education that demystifies the traditional canon 
(Banks, 1993). Moreover, MCE scholars ha\'c 
revealed the insidiousness of the “isms” (racism, 
sexism, classism, ageism, etc.) that exists to a great 
degree within the process of being schooled (Nieto, 
1996; McLaren, 1994; Slceter McLaren, 1995). 
This historicity is nonnegotiable and cannot and 
should not be compromised as congruence is nego- 
tiated for the practice of an multicultural teacher 
education. 

Multicultural Education and Self 



The struggle has always boon innor, and i.s played 
out in the outer terrains. Awareness of our situa- 
tion must come before inner changes, which in 
turn come before changes in society. Nothing hap- 
pen.s in the “real” world unless is first happens in 
. the images in our heads (AnzaldCia, 1987, p. 87). 

Looking inside ourselves is amuher challenge 
for teacher educators working to promote or sus- 
tain a MCE vision within teacher education pro- 
grams. How we interrogate the images inside our 
heads by how wc ha\'e made sense of our every- 
days becomes crucial. Questions that include: 

How have I been socialized.^ How have 1 been 
schooled.' How have I acted upon my racial world.' 
my cultural/cthnic world.' my classed world.' my 
gendered world' How has all this influenced my 
values and in turn, how has all this guided me 
consciously, unconsciously, and/or dysconsciously 
into the teacher that I am? Identity, in William F. 
Pinar’s (1993) words “is not a static term. . . , 
reflective of a timeless, unchanging inner self. 
Rather identity is a gendered, racial ized, and his- 
torical construct” (p. 61). Imperative here is the 
realization that all of us have identities. Identities 
that arc storied in at least three registers 
(Taubinan, 1993)^"^ with the quintessence of cul- 
ture, of race, of ethnicity, of gender, of class, to 
name a few, and all wrapped in the complexities o( 
eweryday life brought into the teaching and learn- 
ing enterpri.se. 

In their critique about teacher education stu- 
dents’ configuration of their identity within a 
space of contestation (such as within multicultural 
education or social foundations courses), both 
Joyce King and Roberta Ahlquist report similar 
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impressions as they strive to understand their 
teacher education students. Joyce King (1991) 
movingly speaks about the “relatively privileged” 
and “monocultural background” most of her stU' 
dents have. “[RJegardless of their conscious inten^ 
tions, [her students hold] certain culturally sanc^ 
tioned beliefs. . . about inequity and why it per^ 
sists, especially for African Americans, [and] take 
White norms and [White] privilege as givens” (p. 
133). The findings she presents about the beliefs 
and responses of her students’ identities illustrate 
what she calls “dysconscious racism." That is “the 
limited and distorted understandings [that] stU' 
dents have about inequity and cultural diversity — 
understandings that make it difficult for them to 
act in favor of truly equitable education” (p. 1 34). 
Ahlquist( 1991 ) states that “[wjhile 1 do not 
assume that all prospective teachers enter teacher 
education programs with racist and sexist values, I 
believe that a great majority of them do and that 
they tend either to be unconscious of this reality 
or want to deny it” (p. 158). Crucial and implicit 
to both of these disclosures is the realization that 
the authors’ ability to speak about their students’ 
complexities resulted as they themselves reflected 
on what makes 
them cultured, 
gendered, and 
classed beings. 

Within our own 
identity registers, 
it becomes cru' 
cial then, that if 
we are serious 
about practicing 
a multicultural 
education peda^ 
gc:>gy, we too 
must reflect and 
ponder our cub 
tured, gendered, 
and classed iden^ 
tities.*'’ 

The literature provides fine examples of per' 
sons from racially and ethnically distinct commu' 
nities who have reached greater clarity of self 
about their racial, cultural, ethnic identity (Rernal 
Knight, 1993; West, 1993; Churchill, 1992). 
Moreover, when such communities are “caste like" 
(Ogbu &. Matute'Bianchi, 1986)^^' identity 
becomes a collective understanding as resistance 
to the oppressiim from the dominant group. 

Within the white European'Ainerican community. 



however, there tends to be hesitancy when 
addressing the manifestations of racial and/or eth' 
nic identity (Wellman, 1993; Omi &. Winant, 

1986) as well as confusion (Schoem et al., 1993). 
Christine Slecter’s rather stark findings suggests a 
similar hesitancy of inservice teachers to under- 
stand self within race and/or ethnic constructs. 

Her two-year staff development program and study 
about how white teachers process education about 
race and the importance of educating white people 
as well as people of color about racism (p. 158) 
revealed that “none of the white teachers con- 
structed a strong critique of white-supremacist 
institutions. . . [only] three of the 26 (as well as all 
four teachers of color) expressed insights that 
would lead in that direction. One white special 
education teacher, who had described racism as an 
attitudinal problem early in the .study, began to 
draw connections between racism and the struc- 
ture of special education” (p. 167). Sleetcr did 
not see most of those white teachers construct 
new understandings of race, instead, she saw them 
“select information and teaching strategies to add 
to a framework for understanding race that they 
took for granted, which they had constructed over 
their lifetimes from their position 
as white people [of privilege] in a 
racist society” (p. 168, emphasis 
mine). 

All is not lost, howev er. 
Christine Sleetcr’s self-disclo- 
sure of how she has “looked 
inside” in her quest for authen- 
ticity as a multicultural teacher 
educator, as a person, and as a 
woman serves as an example. 

As she has struggled to under- 
stand her subjectivities of class, 
gender, and especially race, she 
has simultaneously struggled to 
teach white educators about 
race. Thoughtfully, Sleeter 
contends that white educators 
can undergo') substantive transformation over a 
period of years about race and racism. Sleeter also 
admit.s her limitations and ackmwledges that 
whites’ resistance to change is formidable: “Im]y 
envn color gives me a degree of comfort, privilege, 
and insulation that serv'es me in ways 1 continue 
to take for granted” (p. 168). 

Collective initiative and active responsibility 
taken by teacher educators to reawaken the .self for 
a MC3E in the cv'cryday will make for the begin- 



Collective initiative and 
active responsibility taken 
by teacher educators to 
reawaken the self for a 
MCE in the everyday will 
make for the beginning of an 
authentic transformative 
process. 
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ning of an authentic transformative process. 
Because of the steady bombardment cf mythical 
images teacher educators have of the -^ther, such 
images need interrogation. A dialogue with a coU 
lective of selves needs serious consideration. 
Goodwin (1994) argues that all educators must 
seek to understand race a la racial identity theory 
in order for equitable education to be realized. 
“Racial identity theory and research informls] us 
that the task of developing effective skill, compe^ 
tence, and awareness about race and culture is 
something all educators must undertake” (p. 130). 
As teacher educators practice racial identity deveU 
opment in their respective classrooms, this will 
help shed light on how preservice students apprO' 
priate their own identities and how they may view 
the talents of their culturally diverse students. 

Also, racial identity theory influences curriculum, 
the administration of schools, and how education^ 
al programs are organized to support educational 
success. Moreover, Goodwin (1994; see also 
Carter & Goodwin, 1994) argues that racial idem 
tity theory offers teacher educators “insight into 
the types of knowledge student teachers bring to 
the educational enterprise” (p. 130). 

Embracing racial identity theory and develop- 
ment to reawaken the self in preservice students 
also must be examined. Goodwin believes that 
such growth in these future educators will in turn 
assist them to provide a more equitable education 
for all students. As of the school year 1990-91, 
ethnically distinct teachers comprised only 12 to 
15 percent of American teachers (Tomas Rivera, 
1994). The remaining teacher population will 
stay overwhelmingly white and female (Rollefeon, 
1993) a population which, historically, has been 
resistant to change (Ahlquist, 1991, 1992; King, 
1991; Sleeter,1995, 1993; Sleeter & Grant, 1987, 
1994; Sleeter &. McLaren, 1995; McCarthy &. 
Crichlow, 1993). Racial identity theory and 
development is then a viable option. Nieto 
(1996) worries that “there are limits to the extent 
to which [pre-number and inservice teachers] can 
change without concurrent changes in their con- 
text” (p. 346). Change in self-identity is also nec- 
essary. This means becoming a multicultural per- 
son so one can become a multicultural teacher, 
Nieto argues that without “this transformation of 
ourselves, any attempts at developing a multicul- 
tural perspective will he shallow and superficial.”*' 

In conversations with colleagues around the 
country, plus my understanding of the terrain, 
most MCE teacher educators who teach such 



courses assist students to struggle with self-identi- 
ty; in contrast, few teachers outside the field take 
responsibility for incorporating the self within the 
context of class, race, or gender into their disci- 
plines. 1 realize I run the risk here of further ghet- 
toizing MCE as well as keeping MCE within a pos- 
itivistic frame of reference. However, until entire 
teacher education programs decide to reconfigure 
their teacher education programs to be inclusive 
rather than exclusive of the epistemologies 
required for the success of a teacher in becoming, 
such compartmentalizing will persist. 

I suggest that teacher educators construct an 
essay discussing self-identity within gendered, cul- 
ture/race, and/or classed contexts and determine 
how it has influenced the personal perceptions of 
our disciplines.*^ Document our racial subjectivi- 
ties, our interests, our privileges and instill within 
this document a responsibility to challenge racism 
and sexism in our social, personal, and teacher 
education contexts. My concern is that this seems 
like a simplistic and linear undertaking with auto- 
matic results. Internal, and to a lesser extent, 
external, conflicts will result. Important to coin' 
prehend is the complexity and the contradictory^ 
range of attitudes that will result, many of which 
may be to appropriate a victim status. The 
insights of Leslie G. Roman (1993) are crucial: 

Whites have benefited from structural racism [but] 
claim or proclaim to know or represent the reality 
of racial oppression as an all-embracing, relativistic, 
and ubiquitous category of experiences to which 
anyone can belong. . . [iv/iile mtsrecogm’t;mgl. . . 
the effects of [their] own racially privileged loca- 
tions, that is, the ways in which institutionalized 
whiteness confers upon whites (both individually 
and collectively) cultural, political, and economic 
power (p. 72). 

What Roman suggests is not to be naive to one’s 
own ethnic misrepresentations, as such misrepresen- 
tations arc part of learning and teacher educators 
should use these as the starting point. Therefore, as 
teacher educators reflect on their personal dcKu- 
ments (as suggested above), they should naturally, 
simultaneously construct personal bridges of under- 
standing between self and teacher education stu- 
dents, and note the evolution of MCE i.'^sues in the 
public terrains of understanding and interrogation. 

It starts with ourselves, the images in our heads, and 
the courage to have the self he the human agency 
to a multicultural education in the eveiyday. 
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Synchrony of Multicultural Education 
Discourse in Curriculum and Instruction 

Proponents of multicultural education as an eman^ 
cipatory formula tend to ignore the complex social 
and political relations that are constituted in the 
internal order of the schools. Issues of policy for^ 
mation^ decision-making, trade-offs and the build- 
ing of alliances for specific reformists initiatives 
have not really been addressed within multicultural 
frameworks (McCarthy, 1990, p. 54). 

Border pedagogy must take up the dual task of not 
only creating new objects of knowledge hut also 
addressing how inequalities, power, and human suf- 
fering are rooted in basic institurioruil structures 
(Giroux, 1992, p. 29). 

Synchrony of MCE discourse in curriculum 
and instruction is a paradigm that requires a lan- 
guage with multiple and diverse voices. The lan- 
guage must neither be obfuscated nor unconscious- 
ly reduced to past usage but must be thought part 
of a lifestyle that incoLporates a process for multi- 
cultural and antiracist teaching and living. 

Giroux (1992h) reminds us that “every new para- 
digm has to create its own language because the 
old paradigms often produce. . . particular forms of 
knowledge and social relations that serve to legiti- 
mate specific relations of power” (p. 224). A syn- 
chronous MCE discourse in curriculum and 
instruction will require from teacher educators a 
conscious vigilance to educational equity within 
the teacher education process that is mirrored by 
the language and the practice — the discourse. 
Cameron McCarthy (1990) addresses the concept 
of nonsynchrony that involves “individuals or 
groups, in their relation to economic, political, 
and cultural institutions such as schools, [that] do 
not share identical consciousness and express the 
same interests, needs or desires ‘at the same point 
in time” (p. 83). Simply complying to the new 
language without also reconceptualizing how 
teacher educators think about teaching and learn- 
ing in a multicultural context that represents a 
cohesive whole will only serve to perpetuate what 
is already apparent — nonsynchronicity. McCarthy 
outlines four types of relations that gove rn the 
nonsynchronous interactions of raced, classed, and 
gendered minority and majority actors in the 
school setting: (1) relations of competition, (2) 
relations of exploitation, (3) relations of domina- 
tion, and (4) relations of cultural selection (p. 84). 



A good example of nonsynchronicity can be 
found in a recent study by Stanford Hood and 
Laurence Parker (1994). In their interviews of 24 
minority students from two Holmes Group institu- 
tions, a “comprehensive Northeastern university, 
and a prominent Midwestern research institution,” 
the practice of nonsynchrony in the MCE dis- 
course was well-entrenched: ( 1 ) exposure to racial 
diversity in the teacher education curriculum and 
liberal arts courses was relegated to required MCE 
or foundations of education classes only; (2) 
teacher education faculty did not offer in-depth, 
culturally diverse perspectives in their courses; (3) 
a lack of sensitivity by white methods faculty 
about different cultural groups was perceived by 
those minority students interviewed; and (4) the 
deans of both institutions admitted to either a 
haphazardness of approach in relation to MCE by 
methods professors or the need to hire and pro- 
mote ethnically distinct professors. Clearly the 
practice was not in synchrony with the discourse 
as reflected hy the Holmes Group initiative. 

Hood and Parker are hopeful and also leery. They 
show how nonsynchrony plays out in the everyday. 
The deans are anxious to move forward but 
‘\vhether the faculty will indeed make the effort to 
change remains to he seen” (pp. 169-170). 

Geneva Gay (1993) offers five important con- 
cepts/themes that will add synchrony to the dis- 
course of MCE in curriculum and instruction. 
These ideas will assist all teacher educators, espe- 
cially those involved in methods courses, to pro- 
vide challenging directions and issues to preservicc 
students. By prepating teachers as cultural workers 
to work effectively with the culturally diverse stu- 
dents in our schools, teacher educators will dimin- 
ish cultural discontinuities, lessen stress and anxi- 
ety, reject learned helplessness, enhance situation- 
al competence, and provide cultural context 
teaching. 

1 . Cultural discomirmities are occurrences in 
the classroom that pertain to cultural values, pat- 
terns of communication and cognitive processing, 
task performance or work habits, self-presentation 
styles, and appnniches to problem soK uig. Whe- 
ther or not incompatibilities occur delibcM-atcly or 
unconsciously need not he argued, “if anything, 
this increases their significance as ohstaclc:> to 
successful teaching and learning in culturally plu- 
ralistic classrooms and as variables to he targeted 
ior inclusion in multicultural teacher education 
program.s” (p. 289). 
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2. St7*es5 and anxiety, argues Gay, is very much 
a reality in a culturally diverse classroom but should 
not he so. The act of negotiating meaning within 
disparate cultural and linguistic codes in whatever 
the subject matter or social experience must he a 
priority of understanding for teacher educators and 
preservice students alike. Protecting culturally 
diverse students’ cultural integrity from a constantly 
controlled and maintained “Anglocenteric cultural 
hegemonic status quo” (p. 289) will only enhance 
students’ psychic sense of well-being and in turn, 
serendipidiously providing the safe and supportive 
environment that is commonly understood to be 
needed by learners for learning. “Thus, being able 
to identify stress-provoking factors in cross-cultural 
instructional interactions and knowing how to alle- 
\’iate them can be a \Mtal way to improve the over- 
all quality of teaching in pluralistic classrotmis” 

(pp. 289-290). 

3. Situational competence envelops the gifts^^^ 
all students bring to the learning enterprise. Many 
times, however, teachers assume that “students 
from certain ethnic groups and social classes are 
‘universally disadvantaged or incompetent’ 
l>ecae.se they do not do well on school tasks” with- 
out considering other possibilities — possibilities 
that embrace the students’ contextual experiences 
of ethnicity and socially constructed learnings that 
they bring with them. The teaching to different 
students’ modalities, the extinguishing of deficit 
thinking, (c.g., culturally deprived, at-risk, learn- 
ing disabled, socially maladaptive), and breaking 
away from the myth that second -language learners 
arc intellectually incompetent because they have 
not mastered English will provide for situational 
competence to flourish. “The challenge is for 
teachers to determine what individual strengths 
and cultural competencies different students bring 
to the classroom and to design learning experi- 
ences to capitalize on them” (pp. 290-291). 

4. Learned helplessness is too often the yoke 
that children from diverse backgrounds inherit. 
The positive perceptions that these students have 
t)f their gifts begins to erode with fc^rmal school- 
ing. The debilitating instructional practices of the 
hidden and not-so-hidden curriculum of what stu- 
dents do not have and cannot do becomes the per- 
suasive message, where helplessness, insecurity, 
and incompetence bectmaes part of their e\'eryday. 
Genuinely “understanding [this] plight |by teacher 
educators] of these students in scht)ols and dei'elop- 
mg teacher attitudes and behaviors to avoid its perpetu- 
ation' is the me.ssage we must internalize^*-^ (p. 291 , 



emphasis mine). 

5. Cultural context teaching assumes that 
teacher educators and preservice students under- 
stand the deep meaning of culture and that it can- 
not be thought of as formulaic quips to be dis- 
pensed when culturally appropriate. Cultural con- 
text teaching synchronizes diverse “cultural styles 
of teaching and learning and [creates] culturally 
compatible classrooms that provide genuine invi- 
tations and opportunities for all students to engage 
maximally in academic pursuits without any one 
group being unduly advantaged or penalized” 

(p. 292). 

The language of process Gay provides is .self- 
evident and seems almost commonsensical or nat- 
ural. 1 fear that teacher educators will say “I 
already knew this” or “1 already do this.” This is 
where the problem lies. The MCE paradigm will 
not be appropriated if this is the attitude. Gay is 
addressing a process for teacher educators for 
accessibility, a process for inclusion of children’s 
cultural and linguistic integrity within a construct 
of mutual respect and understanding. Ming-ha 
(see Giroux, 1992b) reminds us, however, that 

Accessibility, which is a process, is often taken for 
as a “natural,” self-evident state <>f language. What 
is perpetuated in its name is a given form of intol- 
erance and an unacknowledged practice of exclu- 
sion. Thus, as long as the complexity and difficulry 
of engaging with the diversely hybrid experiences 
of heterogeneous contemporary societies are denied 
and not dealt with, Innar^' thinking continues to 
mark time while the creative interval is dangennis- 
ly reduced to non-existence (pp. 228-229). 

To avoid the trap of our historical subjectivi- 
ties that Ming-ha informs us so well of, plus insti- 
tutionalize and embrace the language Gay pro- 
vides us with, the synchrtmy of a MCE discourse 
in curriculum and instruction requires a framework 
to understand its nonpractice as well as its prac- 
tice. Sonia Nieto (1996, pp. 308, 345-360) pro- 
vides such a framework. First, she stresses seven 
characteristics of a MCE: (1) MCE is antiracist aiul 
antidiscriminatory, (2) MCE is basic education, (3) 
MCE is pervasive, (4) MCE is irn|>ortmu for all stu- 
derus, (5) MCE is education for .social justice, (6) 
MCE is a process, and (7) MCE is critical pedagogy, 
Second, Nieto delineates a variety of practicing 
levels to support pluralism: ( 1 ) co/eratice, (2) 
accc/)ta?ice-b (3) respect, and (4) affirmatim, soli- 
darity, and critique (see also Mizcll, Renctt, 
Bowman, & Miirin, 1993; Richards, 1993). Figure 
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2 is a synopsis that can he used by the reader to 
study the synchronicity of a MCE discourse in cur^ 
riculum and instruction as conceptualized by 
Nieto (see pp. 20-21). 

A synchronous discourse of MCE in cuiricu' 
lum and instruction requires the changing of men' 
tal scripts for teacher educators. The power of a 
synchronous discourse is that it is so accessible 
if some of the fundamental practices suggested 
below are kept in mind for curriculum and for 
instruction: 

The Curriculum 

■ Acknowledge that race, class, culture, and 
gender and the subjective historicities of 
both teacher educators and preservice stu- 
dents are part of who and what they are 
and will influence the learning process. 

■ Understand that teacher educators and 
preservice students are profoundly influ' 
enced by the curriculum that is selectively 
valued and, in turn, that the selection and 
deselection of teaching and learning expC' 
riences is a corollary of what is valued. 

■ Recognize that MCE is a curricular 
lifestyle that is rooted in the possibilities 
of culture and diversity rather than in the 
limitations of culture and diversity. 

■ Embrace multiple perspectives (Lincoln & 
Cuba, 1985) and challenge both teacher 
educators and preservice students to diS' 
mantle the metaphorical ceilings con' 
structed to limit learners and instead to 
provide metaphorical floors with no ceiU 
ings for learners to excel as their perspec' 
tives become part of the learning process 
(Wigginton, 1989). 

■ Be inclusive rather than exclusive. 

■ Know that self' identity is crucial to any 
curriculum endeavor. 

■ See MCE as part of global interconnected- 
ness. 

■ Be aware that the politics of difference 
and the polites of meaning in MCE only 
adds to the richness of intellectual 
endeavor. 

■ Accept that the historicity of the learners 
involved in the learning proce.ss is crucial 
to the foundation of multiculturalisin. 



The Instruction 

■ Admit that our prejudices and biases will 
influence how we perceive and technically 
work with all students. 

■ Model MCE practices (coupled with MCE 
knowledge bases) for preservice teachers 
to provide a synchrony of experience. 

■ Engages learners and their ideas, their 
emotions, their attitudes, and misconcep- 
tions in dialogue (Pang, 1994; Femandez- 
Balboa & Marshall, 1994). Strategies may 
include: 

^ tapping into the cultural contexts of 
learners through music, graffiti, sports, 
etc.; 

>> presenting personal situations in a 
problematic manner; 

providing readings of diverse authors 
that reflect multiple styles; 
reflecting on actual classroom events 
or personal conflicts or concerns; 

p^ role-playing and then di.scussing the 
themes that result; and 

p^ using vignettes as stimulating genera' 
tors of dialog (FernandeZ'Balhoa & 
Marshall, 1994). 

■ Realize that the classroom climate must he 
inviting to an array of voices and perspec ' 
tives. 

Put another way, a synchronous MCE discourse 
informs us that we must face and embrace our 
learners and their everydays as we struggle togeth' 
er in the phenomenon of teaching and learning. 

The Passion of a Multicultural Education 
Pedagogy 

Wc want our classnxMns to he jiust and caring, full 
of various o^nceptions of the good. Wc want them 
to he articulate, with the dialogue inv\>lving as 
many persons as possible, opening to (.me an(^thcr. 
as wc are learning to he concerned for them. We 
want them to achieve friend.ships aiming one 
another, a.s each one imn'es a heightened sense 
of craft and wid(.‘-awakoness, to a renewed coil' 
.sciousness of wiMtli and po.ssihiliiy (Greene, 1993, 
p. 194). 
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Figure 2: Levels of Multicultural Education 



Antirfldsf/Ant(Jisnnninrtr(>r\’ 



MotiocuUutqI Educotion 

Racis^m is unacknowleJ^jcd. Policies and 
practices that supporr discriminarioii 
arc loft in place. These include low 
expectations and refusal to use siU' 
dents’ natural resources (such as Un^ 
«ua^e and culture) in instruction. 

Only a sanitized and “sale” curriculum 
i?' in place. 



Characteristics of Multicultural Education 
Tolerance 

Policies and practices ihat challem^e 
racism and discrimination are initiat- 
ed. Ho overt signs of discrimination 
are acceptable (e.g., namC'Calling, 
graffiti, blatantly racist and sexist text- 
books or curriculum). ESL programs 
are in place for students who sp(?ak 
other languages. 



Basic Defines education as the 3 R’s and the Education is delincJ more expansively 

“canon.” and includes attention to some impor- 

“Cultural literacy" is under.-^tood within a tant infi^rinatitm abiuit other groups. 

momKLiltural framework. 

All important kiun^. ledge is essentially 
European American. This Eurocentric 
\-ie\\’ is reflected throughivjt the cut' 
riculum, instructitmal strategies, and 
en\’ironmcnt for learning. 



Pernwii’C No artenritm is paid to student diversity. A multicultural perspective is evident in 

some acti\‘ities, such as Black Mistory 
Month and Cinco de Mayo, and in 
some curriculum and materials. There 
may be an itinerant “multicultural 
teaclicr.” 



/m/)or(c»U jov All Stiaicnfs 



Ethnic and/or womens studios, il a\*aih Ethnic and wonienU studies are o niy 
al'^le are only for students Irtan tliat cTfcreil as isolated courses, 

group. This is a frill that is mn impi^t' 
tant other students to know. 



Ediioifion for Sucial Juiiticc 



Education supports the status quo. 
Thinking and acting are separate. 



Education is somewhat, although tciui' 
oiisly, linked to community projects 
and activities. 



Pmccss 



Education is primarily content: who, 
what, where, when. The “great White 
men" \ ersuMi ol history is propagated. 
Education is static. 



Education is bt)th content and prtKes.s. 
“Why" anti “htnv" quostitMis are tenta- 
ti\'ely broached. 



Oitieu/ /Vdujio.tjy 



Education domcsiicating. Reality is 
represemej as static, finished, and flat. 



Studctits and teachers begin to quest itm 
the .status quo. 



FAom Nieto, S. (1S)96) A/jfi'nnhig diverstix; T/te sudopulitieul cumem u/ nmlticu/nnul etiiieution. (2nd. edition) 
Rcinodiiced hy /vnm.ssion u/’Bcmjipmm Press, 
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Acceptance 



CharacterUttes of Multicultural Education 
Respect 



Affirmation, and Critique 



Policies and practices that acknowledge 
differences are in place. Textbooks 
reflect some diversity. Transitional 
bilingual programs are available. 
Curriculum i.s more inclusive of the 
histories and perspectives {ff a bnxtder 
range of people. 



The diversity of lifestyles and values of 
groups other than the dominant one 
arc acknowledged in some content, as 
can he seen in some ccnirses and 
school activities. 



Student diversity is acknowledged, as can 
be seen nor only in “Holidays and 
HercK's’* but also in consideration of 
different learning styles, values, and 
langiiagcs. A “multicultural program” 
may be in place. 

Many students are expected to take part 
in curriculum that .stresses diversity. A 
variety of languages are taught. 



The role of the schools in social change 
is acknowledged. Some changes that 
reflect this altitude begin to be fell; 
Students take part in community ser- 
vice. 



Education is both content and process. 
“Why" and “how“ tiiiostions are 
stressed more. Sensitivity and under' 
standing of teachers toward their stU' 
dents ate more evident. 



Stiklonts and teachers are heginning a 
dialogue. Students’ experiences, cub 
tures, and languages are used as one 
source of their learning. 



Policies and practices that tcspcct diver- 
sity are more evident, including main- 
tenance bilingual education. Ability 
gmuping is nor permitted. Curriculum 
is more explicitly antiracist and hon- 
est. It is “safe” to talk about racism, 
sexism, and discrimination. 



Education is defined as knowledge that is 
n*; cess-ary for living in a complex and 
pluralistic stxricty. As such, it indude.s 
much C(mtent that is mulriculrural. 
Additive multiculiuralism is the gtial. 



The learning environment is imbued 
with multicultural education. It can he 
.seen in cla.ssroom interactions, inatcri- 
a Is, and the subculture of the school. 



All students take part in courses that 
retlect diversity. Teachers arc involved 
in overhauling the curriculum to be 
more open U> such diversity. 



Students rake part in community activi- 
ties tliat reflect their sticinl c^mcerns. 



Education is both content and process. 
Students and teachers begin to ask, 
“What if?” Teachers empathize with 
srudents and their fitmilles. 



Students and teachers u.se critical dia- 
logue as the primary basis for their 
educatitm. They see and understand 
different perspectives. 



Policies and practices that affirm diversi- 
ty and challenge racism arc developed. 
There arc high expectations for all stu- 
dents; Students’ language and culture 
are used in instruction and curriculum. 
Two-way bilingual programs are in 
place wherever possible. Everyone 
takes responsibility for racism and 
other forms of d user im mat ion. 

Basic educatuui is multicultural educa- 
tion. All students learn to speak a sec- 
<md language and are familiar with a 
broad ningc of knowledge. 



Multicultural education pervades the 
curriculum; instructional strategies; 
and interactions among teachers, stu- 
dents, and the community. It can be 
.seen everywhere: bulletin boards, the 
I u nchroom , assem hi i os . 

All courses are cimiplcteiy multicultural 
in essence. The curriculum for all stu- 
dents is enriched. “Marginal students” 
no longer exist. 



The curriculum and instructional tech- 
niques are based an understa.nding 
of social justice as central to educa- 
tion. ReflcctUMi and action are imp^^r- 
rant ct)mponents of learning. 

Education is an equal mix of content and 
pmcess. It is dynamic. Teachers and 
students are empowered. Everyone in 
the school is bec<miing a mult leu hum I 
pers^Hi. 



Students and teachers are involved in a 
“suhversive activity.” Pecision-making 
and social actum skilb are the basis Cit 
the curriculum. 
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Multicultural education in the greater educa^ 
tional community has many times evoked the 
opposite from what Maxine Greene shares with us. 
Committing to MCE in the everyday by all agents 
within the teaching and learning coimminity 
should not evoke feelings of confrontation, of 
panic, or, worse yet, of neglect. Geneva Gay 
(1994) asks: 

How about you? How do you react when you hear 
the term multicwitural educationl Do you foel doubt, 
joy, frustration, confusion, fear, excitement, ambi' 
guity, incompetence, or opportunity? Perhaps the 
term evokes memories of specific experiences, such 
as a movie you saw, a lesson you taught, a curricu" 
lum reform project in your school district, a profes' 
‘'.ional conference you attended, or a new student 
who just arrived in your classroom. What kinds of 
images cross your mental screens? ... Do you think 
of multicultural education as planting seeds of con^ 
struction or of destruction, as limiting or increasing 
the potential of individuals and stxiety? Do you 
wonder if your thoughts, feelings, and images are 
correct, and shared by other teachers? Or, do you 
wonder if you stand alone? (pp. 31 '32) 

The ques- 
tions insightfully 
asked by Gay 
deliberately 
couch MCE 
within a frame- 
work palatable to 
the mainstream 
that includes 
perspectives and 
principles of 
MCE. Gay, a 
pioneer of MCE 
and a cultural 
worker of its ter- 
rain, is passion- 
ate about wanti- 
ng a conversa- 
tion to take root 
among col- 
leagues within 
the educational community to work thrcuigh the 
so-called controversies that have clouded MCEs 
success in the everyday of teaching and learning. 
Be- 

cau.se controversies are part of the MCE terrain, 
teacher educators must be political activists — pas- 
sion does mn take root in neutrality, in the 



absence of integrity, or in ideas that have been 
anesthetized by neglect or lack of compassion. 

Alan Singer (1994) writes that 

Given the nature of our democratic society, educa- 
tors must always be political. Political ideology 
informs the topics we choose to teach, the ways 
that we organize our classrooms and relate to young 
people, our relationships with colleagues, and the 
battles we wage with boards of education and vari- 
ous local and state funding agencies. But we need 
to be conscious of and open about our political 
preferences as they shape and are shaped by our 
professional judgments. We have to insist that 
educators reflect on their assumptions and goals 
and evaluate their standards for knowing (p. 288). 

Passion energizes multicultural educators to 
consistently challenge the social injustices that 
have been taken by opponents to be normal. 

Such opponents to MCE conveniently avoid or 
dismiss the “savage inequalities” documented by 
Kozol (1991) or the “stupid ification” of our stu- 
dents as Macedo (1993) reminds us. It is easy to 
become dispassionate when we anesthetize our- 
selves to the poverty that is all around us and con- 
tinues to grow exponentially. It 
is easy to become dispassionate 
when teaching and learning 
becomes a reproduction of non- 
sensical epistemologies that 
promote privilege to many and 
further marginalizes those it was 
suppose to educate. Dispassion 
brings its rewards, however; 
when we bury ourselves in such 
a world, we are safe, sterile, and 
ontologically lost. 

An MCE pedagogy must 
passionately include the reality 
that Kozol documents — ^“when 
dreams are deferred.” Dreams 
that belong to children of 
poverty, to children whose cul- 
tural lineages are ethnically dis- 
tinct, and to children of immi- 
grants. The educational con\' 
munity has chosen to “live a lie” as long as the 
controversy Gay (1994) describes does not 
acknowledge that opponents to MCE are protect- 
ing “their privilege positions and the rewards the 
doctrinal system provides them.” Macedo ( 1994) 
insightfully reveals that the MCE controversy is a 
stand by antimulticulturalists to maintain a com- 



Because controversies are 
part of the MCE terrain, 
teacher educators must be 
political activists — ^passion 
does not take root in 
neutrality, in the absence 
of integrity, or in ideas 
that have been anesthetized 
by neglect or lack of 
compassion. 
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plex weh of lies that will “reproduce the dominant 
ideology through cultural literacy” (p. 14) — a liter' 
acy devoid of MCE! Passion is a must if we are to 
collectively overcome the lies that are part of the 
everyday. 

Having said this, Gay's powerful hook, Ac the 
Essence of Learning, must he read by teacher educa^ 
tors, for it is passionate. The book docs provide a 
guarded \asion with the general education princi- 
ples it purposes: hur - .an growth and development, 
democratic citizensh.p and socialization, and peda- 
gogical principles of teaching and learning. What 
makes these principles appealing is her attempt to 
cast them within a holistic context that can then 



mirror multicultural education processes^- in the 
everyday. Using Nieto’s seven characteristics of 
MCE plus Nieto’s four descriptive levels that sup- 
port pluralism, the educational community would 
do well in thinking of Ac the Essence 0 / Learning as 
practicing an MCE that is pervasive and respects. 
Passion requires a pervasiveness that is synchro^ 
nous with thought and deed and respect for the 
other. Passion also requires one to be impatiently, 
patient (Freire, 1985). 1 hope the next part of this 
primer will shed some light on being impatiently, 
patient as 1 struggle with my own passum for peda- 
gogy in a world of diversity as a nuilticultural 
educator. 




A Story in the Politics of a 
Multicultural Education 
Pedagogy and Deception of 
Political Correctness 



Introduction 

Indeed, such a rask demands a rewriting ot the 
meaning of pedagogy itself It means comprehend' 
ing pedagogy as a configuration of textual, verbal, 
and visual practices that need to engage the 
processes through which people understand them' 
selves and the ways in which they engage others 
and their environment. It recognizes that the sym- 
bolic presentations that take place in various 
spheres of cultural production in society manifest 
contest and unequal power relations. As a form of 
cultural production, pedagogy is implicated in the 
construction and organization of knowledge, 
desires, values, and social practices. At stake here 
is developing a notion of pedagogy capable of con- 
testing dominant forms of symbolic production 
(Giroux, 1992, p- 3)* 

When you take apart studeius’ most cherished 
assumptions about such issues as race, culture, and 
ethnicity, gender, language, social class, some stU' 
dents will be very angry. Over the years, only a 
few students have ide the choice to nurture 
their anger and cou^ie their bigotry. 

Like the llongot hunt.smen, an indigenous cul- 
ture of the Philippines who seek out experiences 
that can he told a.s stories, I too provide in this 
primer a story. A story of how teacher education 
students perceive a course titled “Multicultural 
Education” and me the teacher. Renato Rosaldo 
(1993) speaks to the importance of story: “storio,s 
often shape, rather then simply reflect, human 
conduct. . . . [S]rories shape action hecau.se they 
embody compelling motives, strong feelings, vague 
aspirations, clear intentions or well-defined goals” 
(p. 129). 



Vignette A: 1991 and 1994 



1991 

As part of my annual teaching evaluation, I 
reported the following findings of the 1991 MCE 
courses that I taught. A veteran of 12 years of 
teaching in higher education by 1992, 1 had 
matured tremendously since my early days in the 
college classroom and had honed my teaching 
repertoire in a variety of ways. Within those 12 
years, I had been lauded for my teaching and had 
been awarded on two separate occasions for my 
teaching at a prior institution. After 12 years 1 
had cultivated a high degree of sensitivity to the 
needs of students and the ability ask probing 
questions so students knew they were important 
and were cared for as we embarked on the journey 
of learning. 

The student evaluations were from a large 
multicultural education course taught in the spring 
and fall semesters of 1991. I was and continue to 
be responsible for this course. Seventeen of the 64 
students (27 percent) provided comments that 
illustrate a deepTelt rc.sentment about the concep' 
tual issues that were discussed during the evolu- 
tion of the course. 

One student wrote: 

More than the teacher, my concerns were t/ie 
feAt-^ itself, / /(noid my.scl/ very uriirrv and uf)scf abonf 
f/it.* ideas o/ anarchy atul revolution found in 

(he te.xt. If I u/cre to retul some of these sentences mu 
loud (o the majority of American citizens, they would 
he distressed to ktnnc that iheir tax dollars are going 
info f/ie fcacliing of such /righfcning idea*?. 
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In a similar vein, another student wrote: 

J lyfls very frustrated most of the time with this class. I 
felt because Vm white and conservative I was looked at 
as a ^'racist'' at times (especially in lab) . Some points 
made during the year have been helpful but for the most 
part I felt like it was a session for blaming the white 
race and shoxving what a terrible job teachers have been 
doing in the past. The text mode me so angry and sick 
at times! It luas such political propaganda and very 
one sided 1 felt [sic]. It had some good ideas but often 
I feel it contains reverse prejudice. I don't knoiy, I Just 
can’t believe some times I am monc)i to hear 
some of this stuff. 

Another student wrote: 

/ am sick of /learing about midticultura/ education. 
every EDUCfationJ class this is brought to my atten- 
tion. Enough is enough, stop beating a dead horse! I 
wish we would have been given more hands-on ideas, 
instead of the same ole’ crap. Our personal opinions 
did not count and I was afraid to have a personal opin- 
ion and express them [sic] w/o getting killed. 

Another student stated that 

Rudolfo Chavez seems to be coricemed on feeding his 
ego. Portrays himself as extra talented. Tries to 
impress people (didn’t impress me) . He s/iouH just 
iwrry about teaching, being (getting the idea under- 
stood) [sic] . Too much acting in reference to his teach- 
ing approach. 

One student opined (with similar sentiments from 
two others) that 

/ don't feel that I learned much in this class most of it 
was tnainwashing propaganda. More because of the 
chosen text than anything. The text is terribly biased 
and has a political message that preaches issues that 
don't have anything to do with multicultural [educa' 
tion]. I feel that the instructor had paradigm paralysis 
in dealing with the objective [sic] of the text. 

In contrast, 47 of the 64 (73 percent) 1991 stu^ 
dent evaluations were exceptional in every way. 

A random selection of the 47 comments include: 

Excellent in all areas. Enjoys hinging out disparate 
/)omts of vieiv. 

Dr. Chdvez is sufyerb! Everything about the course 
U'os also excellent. The exams and assignment along 
with discussions ivere g)mt! 

I sometimes felt like I was lost, hut tvith each class ses- 
sion things begin to fall in place. 



Dr. Chdvez is a very interesting, effective, and knowl- 
edgeable instructor. I enjoyed his presentations and his 
class. He is an asset to this university. 

No complaints, I enjoyed the class. Very knowledgeable 
on subject, as an instructor is very intelligent and 
knows his subject matter. There is no one I know of 
that is better qualified. 

I really enjoyed this course and the instrucuyr. The 
only negative thing I have to say about this course is 
that, there is a great deal of taork involved and at times 
it is hard to keep up. 

Great! He never really gave us t/ie ansxuers to any 
questions but got us to thinking on our own and figur- 
ing out things for ourselves. 

1994 

More recently, I reported findings (spring 
1994) of the MCE courses that I taught at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. The reporting 
is calm and has noticeably become more impatient. 
As I have learned the true meaning of non-neu- 
trality and have become more comfortable with 
the development of my subjectivity, I now have 
little patience for students who value their integri- 
ty little and thus believe they can hide their big' 
otry and malice towards the “other” and simply 
stay nonengaged throughout the entire MCE 
course. The report that follows does not apologize 
for demanding that students think about the MCE 
issues and thus does make many students uncom- 
fortable. When least expected, I regress into 
believing that there should not be so much pain in 
teaching and learning. 1 am comforted by the 
words of Dona Ido Macedo’s “Introduction” to 
Literacies of Power : What Americans Are Not 
Allowed to Know (1994)i that coming to voice as a 
teacher and a writer is a “process of conscientiza- 
tion, which always involves pain and hope” (p. 4). 

The undergraduate course in MCE (41 evalua- 
tions in spring 1994): 

Nine of the 41 student evaluations (21 percent) 
judged the course to be just adequate — mostly 3s 
and 4s with a few 5s and a few 2s, where 5 is high, 
2 is low, and 1 is “docs not apply.” The ratings of 
and by themselves are not bad. The comments, 
however, do cover some areas that I need to con- 
sider. Specifically, two students commented on 
my use of terminology. These students felt I 
talked over their heads. This was not my intent. 

. . . Two to three students were afraid to .share 
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their views because they felt I was intimidating. 

As a multicultural educator, I will practice social 
justice, therefore I will probe all comments and 
assist students to clarify. The students must be 
able to articulate their points of view. Views such 
as “we live in America and cdl children must speak 
English before they come to schooL” 1 asked “but 
children dont come to school knowing only English y 
what then?'' Another student angrily and smugly 
remarked “when Blacks do something important, then 
they can get their names into the history books!" This 
was a history lesson I could not bypass. 1 asked, 
“Who invented the traffic light? Who discovered 
the biO'chemical properties of the outer mem^ 
brane of the zygote? Who developed the plasma 
procedure? Who invented the cotton gin?’* During 
all this time, I probed and provided several hints 
to the entire class and, I finally provided the 
responses to the questions asked, then stated that 
these persons were all African-Americans; and, 
added the question, “Who writes the history 
books?” 

Bottom line: students who have never consid- 
ered themselves privileged and have considered 
themselves nonbiased have problems with this his- 
tory lesson as well as with their inner feelings. To 
realize that history is not neutral is like the shat- 
tering of a perfect mirror image of the world; myri- 
ad other images also may surface that many stu- 
dents would rather not face. 

These are real scenarios, 1 have not taken 
poetic license with these examples. So if these 
two or three students believe I’m intimidating, so 
be it; students must be given the opportunity to 
deconstruct their ontology and reconstruct it. 
Finally, one student was not happy by the way s/he 
was treated “at times” by me and one student sim- 
ply hated the course and me. Specific examples 
were not provided; however, I am cognizant of my 
power and do everything I can to illustrate my 
authenticity as an ethnic person and as an acade- 
mic. As Jackie Robinson so eloquently stated, 

“I’m glad that God made my skin black, I only 
wish he would have made it thicker.” I, too, wish 
my skin would be thicker, for there have been 
times I have been deeply misjudged by the pierc- 
ing and sometimes racist comments students make 
about me as an ethnic person and as a teacher. 

Thirty- two of the 41 student evaluations were 
judged to be high to exceptional — mostly 5s and 
4s with a few 3s. These comments are contrary to 
those recorded above. One student stated: 



Dr. Chavez exudes an inrensjo; in class that provokes 
discussion and self^re flection. 1 am grateful that he 
makes us think every class , helping us to really find our 
sense of purpose. 

Another student wrote: 

I enjoyed this class because I felt that I was a part 
of the discussions and I felt that my ideas mattered. 

Another wrote: 

1 feel chat Dr. Chavez is an excellent professor. I 
would like to commend him and thank him , because for 
one of the first times I was graded fairly and not given 
the grade I received on m;y first paper, like most teach- 
ers I have had. 

Still another one added: 

Dr. Chdvez-Chdvez is very knowledgeable in this sub- 
ject area. He has made me a better student os well as 
a better person because he has seriously made me think 
of multicultural education and the end effect it has or 
will have on my sti/Jents. His technique is very flexible 
and he not only lectures on teaching strategies but mod- 
els them as well. I was very impressed with Dr. 
Chavez’s knowledge and ability to convey it so well. 

In a similar vein a student commented that s/he 

enjoyed the class and the instructor. Has really helped 
me as a person and a future teacher to realistically look 
at education. 

On being placed on the spot, one student 
commented: 

This class redly rnade me t/iink.' Didn't like the cards. 
Made me feel like I luas on the spot.^^ 

And finally, in a random comment, a student 
stated: 

Dr. Chavez is a good instructor and has a lot of passion 
for his subject but tends to he a bit intense. I felt the 
workload could have been less stressful & still achieved 
the objectives. 

Similar comments can be found throughout the 32 
evaluations. The comments by the majority of 
students (32 out of 41) plus their ratings suggests 
that I am a facilitator . . . who truly cares about 
student learning and that challenges them to 
another level of expectations. I sincerely care 
about my teaching and believe that I'm very good 
at it; 1 take pride in the knowledge bases that 1 
command and consistently nurture; and, I am pas- 
sionately committed to sharing with my student 
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colleagues all the good there is in this world if 
they are open to the diversity that they will be 
encountering in our multicultural world. 

The graduate course in MCE (off-campus) (14 
student evaluations) 

This course turned out quite well, to my sur^ 
prise. 1 asked all my colleagues to comment on 
two aspects: (1) the course, and (2) the professor. 
All of the students really liked the course, found 
the material valuable, ''tough, stimulating, in-depth 
thinking, crazy, fun.” The 14 students provided 
. . . insightful critiques on the course. About me 
and my teaching, the students enjoyed the multi' 
ple'class assessment devices (exams, papers, pre^ 
sentation, collages, participation, etc.). Some said 
too much work and a few, one or two, felt that I 
should have lectured. Most students felt I had 
extremely high expectations for all of them and 
appreciated it (albeit grudgingly). To my surprise, 
eight of the 14 students signed their evaluations. 
This has never happened before. Comments 
included: 

I will never take a course of this magnitude again , espe- 
dally during ihe school year [and 
turned around and said] I proba- 
bly learned more in this course 
than any I have taken for quite 
sometime. 

Another student said: 

The course did require a lot of 
work, but each assignment taught 
something. 

The general feeling of the stU' 
dents was pleasure in their new- 
found ability to reflect and pro' 
duce. They commented on my 
expertise in facilitating and nur^ 
taring them by assisting them to 
deconstruct and reconstruct their 
ontology on serious issues affect- 
ing educational issues. This was relished by the 
students. None of the students felt the course was 
a waste of time and have become proponents of 
and for multicultural education. This is an impor- 
tant step (one of many) for equity of services to 
the diverse population (Native Americans, 
African-Americans, Chicanos, and European- 
Americans) that live [in this region of New 
Mexico). 



Vignette B: Reflection 

In hindsight, I should not have been affected 
by some of the 1991 year comments and should 
have felt at least somewhat exonerated by the 1994 
comments. But the fact of the matter is that I was 
deeply affected by the former student evaluations. 

First and foremost, I was surprised. The course 
was structured so a safety net was always present. 
Respect for individual opinions was always stressed. 
Of importance here is that many minority students 
became comfortable enough to begin to share how 
they perceived several important MCE issues, their 
schooling experiences and themselves as future 
teachers — crucial elements in the dialogic process. 
There was what seemed to be hotly contested 
points of contention where students took sides and 
held their ground when discussing MCE issues. 

The deception used by some students to hide their 
true feelings and views was, however, in retrospect, 
astounding. I was clueless to the fact that a small 
but significant group of students disliked the course 
and my person as an ethnic entity immensely. 
Students’ ability to cloak their dissatisfaction, bias, 

and intolerance 
was revealing. I 
gained a new 
meaning for 
political cor- 
rectness, the 
deception of a 
smile, and the 
deception of 
the well-articu- 
lated and over- 
used phrases 
“all kids are the 
same ; or J 
don’t see color”; 
or “Fm color 
blind.” Yes, I 
had received in 
my 12 years’ prior experience piercing comments 
from one or maybe two students but never in such 
relatively large numbers; nor had I received student 
evaluations with such a similarity of rancor. 

Second, I did not comprehend these students’ 
focused anger and malice towards me as a person. 
In this case, some students were implying that I 
should not tr^^ to act smart since 1 am an ethnic 
person. Intolerance and ethnic bias are apparent. 
Question: Would y(ui feel comfortable with one of 
these students as the future teacher of your child. ^ 



1 gained a new meaning for 
political correctness, the 
deception of a smile, and 
the deception of the well- 
articulated and over-used 
phrases “all kids are the 
same”; or “1 don’t see color”; 
or “I’m color blind.” 



Third, the anonymity of student evaluations 
and not knowing who had written what left me 
curious. In the past, students had usually shown 
their dislike for an assignment or activity or myself 
almost immediately, but not this time. Cloaking 
devices were on overtime. Finally, I was made 
extremely curious why such disparities could be 
found within the same course and classroom. 

Vignette C: A Wake-Up Call 

Because this was indeed a research opportuni' 
ty, I quickly turned this student evaluation data 
into a presentation. I first shared these findings at 
the 1992 National Association for Multicultural 
Education (NAME) Conference. My presentation 
was titled Teachers in Becoming: Their Responses to 
Multicultural Education, As I shared my data with 
participants from across the country, I quickly 
learned that such student evaluations were com^ 
mon among teacher educators who taught multi' 
cultural education courses, especially, if the issues 
raised were critical of hegemonic educational 
inequalities. Also, I learned that the students I 
served were actually kind. Some of participants 
who attended the 1 992 NAME presentation 
shared their experiences (some of which were truly 
horrifying) with the attending group. What was 
brought to the surface was the insidiousness of 
racism and bigotry coupled with a sophisticated 
level of cloaked political correctness held by a 
small but a significant number of our teacher edu- 
cation student population. 

My teaching summaries/evaluations illustrate 
teacher reflec- 
tion and the 
importance of 
that role of one 
who continues to 
mature as an 
emancipatory, 
critical, and con- 
structivist peda- 
gogist — a libera- 
tory educator. 

Besides the use 
of traditional 
methods of 
instruction such 
as lecture and 
small- and large- 
group discussion, 
my practice of the dialogic process has improved 



immensely. I practice several pedagogies that I 
consider to be dialogic and liberating such as: 

■ Metaphoric teaching and symbolic lan- 
guage to develop and ground critical cem- 
cepts^^ 

■ Cooperative learning — jigsaw, expert 
teams, and the like-^ 

■ Concept mapping 

■ Popular culture videos to provide concep- 
tual hooks for major MCE concepts such 
as racism and discrimination-^ 

► Racism 101 

► The Eye of the Stonyi 

► Los Mineros 

► A Class Divided 

► Urban Crises Series y and 

► more recently ScAoot Colors, to name a 
few. 

■ Audiotapes such as-^ 

► Diversity as a Plus by Samuel 
Betances, a fiery speaker that speaks 
the unpleasant with humor and irony 

■ Debate on Afro Ceiitrism 

► The Brookline Debate, plus several 
others 

■ Short writing exercises^*^ 

■ Case studies to illicit discussion and pro- 
vide an arena for triangulating learning 
concepts 

■ Model alternative assessment formats, 
including scenario assessment^ • 

But this is only one begin- 
ning — my beginning, my strug- 
gle, and my challenge — as I 
search for authenticity as a mul- 
ticultural teacher educator and 
a learner in a diverse and plu- 
ralistic society. 

I use my story to share a 
sense of urgency with the read- 
er. Some simple math can clar- 
ify the importance and real 
need for a multicultural educa- 
tion that will permeate the 
entire teacher education cur- 
riculum. For the sake of sim- 
plicity, let’s assume that only 20 
preservice students since 1991 illustrated intoler- 



What was brought to the sur^ 
face was the insidiousness of 
racism and bigotry coupled 
with a sophisticated level of 
cloaked political correctness 
held by a small but a signifi- 
cant number of our teacher 
education student population. 
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ance and insensitivity, and nurtured their preju' 
dices in some cloaked ways. Let’s also assume that 
10 of them will teach at the secondary level for 20 
years and that each year, each of those 10 will 
directly work with 100 secondary students. This 
adds up to 1,000 students in one year and a total 
of 20,000 students over 20 years. Let’s also assume 
that the remaining 10 preservice students will 
teach in the primary grades for 20 years and will 
have 20 primary students per year for a total of 
200 students for one year. Over 20 years, this adds 
up to 4,000 primary students. The total number of 
primary and secondary students who were directly 
engaged in some way by the preservice students 
identified in my story would be 
24,000 students over a 20'year 
period. Now, let’s further assume 
that there are only 100 teacher 
preparation institutions (there 
are approximately 1,200 teacher 
preparation institutions 
[Gollnick, 1992]) around the 
country and that the same num^ 
bers would apply since 1991. 

Over a 20^year period, 2.4 mih 
lion students would be directly 
influenced by these preservice 
students who illustrated their 
intolerance or ethnic bias! 

These numbers are just over^ 
whelming and overpowering. 

Teacher educators take heed — a 
multicultural education is every- 
one’s responsibility, not just that 
of multicultural or foundations professorsP^ 

The goal of MCE in my mind is to move 
beyond the anger, beyond the victim and victimL- 
er views, beyond the guilt. The attitude I practice 
is that we are in this together and we will contin^ 
uc to be diverse and pluralistic — there is no turn- 
ing back! What must we do? Future teachers as 
well as teacher educators must make history by to 
deconstructing in a caring environment, mythical 
understandings they may have on many of the cru- 
cial issues discussed throughout this primer. Issues 
that include but should not be limited to racism, 
sexism, and classism. Raising learners’ conscious^ 
ness of themselves as racial, ethnic, gendered, and 
economic beings must be practiced by all teacher 
educators. This is part of learning and part of 
coming to terms with what bell hooks (1994) 
courageously addresses as the crisis we now face in 
education: 



Students often do not want to learn and teachers 
do not want to teach. More than ever before in 
the recent history of this nation, educators are 
compelled to confront the biases that have shaped 
reaching practices in our society and to create new 
ways of knowing, different strategies for the sharing 
of knowledge, (p. 12) 

This can only happen when learners are in an 
environment where an opportunity to develop a 
community of learners can result; where learners 
can begin to relate to one another on a personal 
basis; and, where a safety net can be created for 
them to take risks and explore the multitude of 

issues that 
encompass the 
multicultural 
education ter- 
rain in the 
teaching and 
learning enter- 
prise. 

Both the 
student evalua- 
tions shared 
with the reader 
serve as story 
and the number 
crunching acts 
as a wake-up 
call. This is a 
story and a 
vvakC'Up call 
from one 

Chicano, male professor’s privileged standpoint 
that emerges not from the authority of experience 
but rather from the passion of experience and the 
passion of remembrance (hooks, 1994, p. 90). I 
am a gendered, racial, cultural, ethnic, linguistic, 
classed, and spiritual being. As I mature into my 
personal paradigms and further develop my subjec' 
tivities, the teacher/learner in me discovers how 
subjective the construction of knowledge actually 
is (Lincoln &. Cuba, 1985). There arc “tensions, 
contradictions, fears, doubts, hopes, and dreams 
involved in the process of making meaning of 
one’s role and responsibility in the world” 
(Macedo, 1994, p. 4). Most teacher education 
students struggle right along with me as we begin 
to realize that the pn^ess we are going through 
will assist them to be succc'ssful and authentic 
with all of their students as well as with them' 
selves. As we struggle to understand and release 



As we struggle to understand 
and release our harbored 
biases, prejudices, and 
“isms,” we reawaken our- 
selves to learn that the con- 
struction of expectations and 
the perpetuation of success or 
failure is first and foremost 
constructed in our minds. 
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our harbored biases, prejudices, and “isms/’ we 
reawaken ourselves to learn that the construction 
of expectations and the perpetuation of success or 
failure is first and foremost constructed in our 
minds and will stay there if we are not courageous 



enough to practice in the everyday the remaking 
of a democratic, multicultural community. 
Multicultural Education in the Everyday: A 
Renaissance for the Recommitted asks for your 
commitment. 
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Endnotes 

' "Im.ijics of syi»[ein.s ;ind orjiiiniaini are created hy a dyiuimic proce» of inierac' 
tion that is (metaphorically) similar to the hologniph. the three-dimensional 
images of wltieh arc stored aiul recreated by the interference patterns of htscr 
heains“ (p. 56). Lincoln and Guha c.ipture the essence of this roetaphtir hy 
ipioting Sts-art: and Oglivy (1979) work; "W’/ir/t r/te /toLj^cip/ticitieuip/tc/r e<mie 
secern! imfxjrumt nttrihme.'i. /inJ tiuif the urnige m i/ie /io!f»^nms is crented h\ a 
iivtviTnic fmxress of hiiernetioM j d <ii//erenfwm)n. \Y'e /iri/i ilutt the infomuntetn u tlis- 
rnhuted r/trongltout — r/wt nf enen {Xfiiu m/omuirion nhoMt r/te whole is cotunmed tti 
the pcirr. In fhi.s ser^e, eietNfhin^g is iiuereonneaed We n ivist neneorlc (tf iniei/erenee 
/wfferns, /laiing been getierntt-d hv the same dviwmie /iroeess nnd contfiming the 
lehtde in rhe part" (pp. 1 5-H). The p.irallel ».»f "holttgraphic" in my mind b mul- 
iiciiltural education, miilnailti.irali>ni, aiul UspriKcsscs. 

- I wish to thank Dr. Robert Bariith, a ftiend and colleague from Boise State, for 
the serendipidy t»f the nuunem as he read this ^xient with me t»ver the phone. 1 
cheeked sm my Kxikshelf and 1. uw. t»wnal the Nnik hy No».oa. Tlie convcrv.i- 
tion was delightful. Thank yixi, RoK’rt. 

' Tlte "at risk" image »vas already well •entrenched hy the late eighties :cs ,i uKli- 
licanon fur tlu* ».iefieient/deficit images of earlier day. See Caihan ( 1989). 

^ There are approximately 1,200 colleges and universities that prepare UMcher'- 
in the Untied States; 514 of these instituitons are currentlv aecro^llteJ hy 
NCATE." 

' L.irry Caih.in h.is chanictcnrej this ty|x.' ediicaiK>n as "gulp and vomit" 
ahic.uion. 

^ Tile surface message of thi.s video dlustrates the ct>nllicts that manifest within 
a "multiculturar’ ichoiA hut. in reality, it illustrates the manifestation of class, 
geitder. and racial conllici hec.uiseot the negation .ind suppression within the 
scluKiling Structures to not embrace diversity and difference and tlie ixuver rela- 
tions perpet ii.ited hy white dominance that .ire a inicnx’iiNin of the larger soci- 
ety. 

' The .iKn-e three paragr.iphs were originally include,! as parr of the tlutwtical 
grounding for a pa|scr authored hy myself, James O’ Oonnell. and Rohori L. 
L^allegos titled, "Pre-ser\ice Students' IVrseciive" to ‘I'^ilenuuas’ In a 
Multicultural E^liieation Course" .ind presented at the AERA Aiimml Meeting, 
1994. Alv> cited in the Rcsuwrcc.s m Educatitni, OctnlxT, 1994, ERK' ED 170 
917. I thank both contributing authors lor their pern ussion to include these 
p.iragraphs, 

" See es|X:cialK. Chapler 2. "Scluioling ,iiid the Politics of Ethics: IVvoild 
Conservative and LiK'ral Discourses." pp. 57 -7C. 

’’ A historical sampling of whtch students are valucxi and why can lx* found 
with the early work of James E. Roseiihauin. -Miikiug Eijiwlitv; T/ic HiiUcn 
Caimcidiim m High School Tnuiing and Edward P. Morgan, inctjitiifiiv in 
t.LwmHiin Learning; School n >g <iii /X'UkH.'ratfc Ciaymhip. In the Eighties, the 
work hy John 1. GooJlad, A I^Lice Called SchiK)!; Pro.^fxvf.s /tir rhe Future is inlor- 
m.itive. Several of the works hy Joannie O.ikes are instrumental to understand- 
ing ths* malice of tr.icking and ability grouping — for ex.imple: !s.'cepmg Traek; 
Him- .S'chixiLi Smiciure /neijuaiirx, 'Tracking. lnes|uality. ,msl the Rhetoric of 
Reform: Why SehooU IXm't Change," Mtdtiplying Inet/iiines: The Effects of Roee. 
.'social Class, rmJ Trtickmg on Op|Hirtimitie.s to Learn Maiheiiuitics ond .Science; and 
Jennie O.ikes and M. Lipion "Tracking and Ability Gioiiping; A Structural 
Barrier to Acce'is and Achievenienr." Tliese pieces tlescrilx* schooling practices 
acrovs the cmintr^- thai lUiirginaliic students of color, fcm«iles, and pixir students 
within the sehixiling process hy "iracking'Vahility group practices. When 
addressing sivcific pofxilatioiis, the work hy Riclunl R. \Vrdugo. ‘‘Educauon.il 
Siratiftcation and Hi'^pnnics" and, Michrlle Fine's. Framing /dropout.'-; Notes on 
the Polities of cm l.^r/vin PiiHie High .School .ire exceptional works. 

P.iulo hreire ii-tcs the term "critical thinking" to dwi.-|<»p a sense s»f esmsfUius* 
ness III coif as a critical iigvnt in ilu* le.irmng process and in transforming one's 
realiiy. 

•• l\»naldo Maccxln's "Liicros'iev of Pouer; W'fiar Amcncans Are Not Aliim ed to 
K'lime," cntic.illy develops and poignantly addresses how ignorance ts peqxuii.ii- 
esl Iw schooling entities, the iiuxlia, iiiul other socul mstitiitums. Abo see 
IVrgcr and Liickmann, T/ie .Sosuil C-oiiumctuui of Rciiiin .A Tiearise in the 
.S'otinlogv <i/Kiimvlcdge (1966). especiiilly C'liapiei I "Tlie FoniiJatunis ol 
Knowleslge m E\er\\l.iv Lite." 

The.ve six f.ietors h.ive Iven simmi.irired. 



McCarthy outlines the historical dewlopincnts of American schixiling and 
state pvdicy uiwarJ raci;il ninsiritivs up it> the events of the 1960s with the 
emergence of muliiculturulisrn in cxlucaiion. He then carefully ex.'iinines three 
different tyjxjs of "multiculturiil ptdicy discourses on nicial inequality as emlxKl- 
icd in various school curriculum and preservice teacher cxlucation programs 
guides a.s well as in the articulated theories -.if projxinents of nuiltiailliiral 
education" (pp. 225-226) iliat, in turn, provide idesdogical and political 
implieatisms. 

Peter Tiiuhman has defined three separate hut interwein ing “registers" 
ihroiigh which identity is constnicted. functions. ;md manifest meaning to our 
evervJ.iys; jicfimuil. conmumal. aiuf aMtohiugra/rhica! 

1 use two different activities that ;is.\ist srudenis to begin to reflect seriously 
on their islentities: ( 1 ) students construct a perssinal Collage sif real-life phot->s 
or pictures taken from maga:ines, hooks, etc., plus, a fesv wtwds. noi too many, 
that best illustmre whai ihc "csj^ncc" of their being is; and (2) students write :i 
social identity paper tliai captures cither their .'^iKial class, their gender, or theii 
ciilturcfelhniciiy, (1 thank Jamc.sOT)tamcll, a trusted colleague who stnigeles 
along with me, in sharing this powerful activity.) Sec also Part VIII, "Classroom 
and Workshop E.xercises." in Schocm. Frankel, Zuniga. & Lewis, ,Muificidtur<il 
Trticliing in the L'niversitv. 

Oghu and Matiite-Biaiuhi use theclas-sificaiion of "e.iste-like" to identify 
minority groups that show persistent and di'prt>|xutionatc school f.iilure (p. 87). 

'' Nicm states that pre- and inserviee teachers must rcoJiicaic themselves in at 
least suhstantive ways (1) .simply learning more hy reading and going to aetivn 
lies that emphasi:e pluralism; (2) confronting ones’ own racism and hiase. and 
learning to uncover out unconscious and inu*riv.ili:cil langii.ige ihai is racist, 
sexixt, and cla.ssist; and (D learning to six' reality frtuii ;i variety of perspeeiives 

(p. 346). 

1 thank Jaim-s O’lVnncll. a colleague and friend in my department, tor this 
powerful acin-ity. 

.‘sarah Liiwrence Lightfoot uses this eoiuein to idemifv ihc qailities.ill chil- 
dren have and bring with ihcin to scIuh>1 that may times are "parked at the 
door" in The VV'orkl of /iLw with Rill Moyers, PRS Video. 

•' M;my of the pre-studenls 1 work with earn' dchiliiating attitudes .ilxnit eihm- 
c:dly distinct chiUlren. They Kdieve m.iny learners ,ire indeed Licking while 
never qiicstiomng their premise (pre-service students) in the first place. All iix> 
often, teacher educators implicitly give the same message to their preservicc 
Students not rcaluing that with their ginxl intentions they .ire jx-rperu,inng a 
subtle racism. Tlicse attitudes are intern.il aiul will conlimie to lx; justified .is 
long , s the “language of anti- racism" is not engaged. To qiioie Mary Sav.ige .is 
siic six-aks alxsut iiuilticiiltiiral teaching: "1 hat-e uwied an iikWiMc ainotaii of 
energy- in mv hfc mutiny ftrr X to hfip/vn. Well — it's aa inside ;oh" (p. 79). 

See Ouvidman ik lAuidimin (1994) as an example of Acceptonice umJ 
Rc.specl levels as conceived hy Niclo. Tlic Davidiii.ins provide a synihesis a*n- 
cepiion that also enhances M(T in curnculuni ami instnicnon. Tliey define 
MCT .is a multifaceted, ch.mge-onenied stnitegy that is ,uine«.l iit six imertelat- 
ed hut dniinct gnal.s: (1) ediic.uional aiuiiy (2) cmpouerineiu of Mudenis ;inJ 
their parents iind caretakers. { 3) cultural pluralism in society. (4) intercMltur.il. 
imerothnic and mtcrgroiip understanding and hamumy in the classriHun. 
schtxd. and Ctmimunity. (5) an expanded niuliiciiltural iiniltieihnic knowledge 
b.ise for students, teachers, adiiiiiiistraiors, and supptui si. iff, ,ind (6) students, 
te.iehcrs. sup;x>rt st.iff, .ind adininistran>rs who think, jMan, and work wiih a 
m ul t ici ihu r.il per-.| -ec t lee. 

-- Gay u«es the term "miilticulrural tr.in.slcUion>." Again, in her dchlxTate 
;ii tempt xo use language tiiiit will mn create stKio-cultural dixsoniiiice. the Iaii> 
Ullage falls prey to Ming-ha's m'tiim of acce.s.sihility. Thai is, the langiuige is 
often taken as "naniial," and sclf-eviJeni. "What is perixtiiated in its n,mie is ,\ 
given form of intolerance and .in imacknowkxljyd practice of exclusion." 

•' Tile textlxmk iiscd isNieto's (1992) A//inmng Dnersuv. a postnuKlern text- 
Ixxik that breaks away from the Western tradition. See Jtxd Spring's itn|\trta;ii 
prel'.iiory conmieiits .iKmt jMsinuKlrrii textlvRiks in American EJtieutuai. 

Edtrintl. 
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'■* I um: iuJcx c.irds wiili ihc of ihc i»ii c.idi cnrJ. I rcmiiKl MU’ 

(.Icius that cviMi the hesi-inlcntionoJ teacher uill call im ih<*Nc vtuikMU*. velvi 
stviw mure eiit-.vcJ, or thinijihUuK or simply more talkative. 1 also romnul .sui- 
JentM that teacher:* (K>th female atul male alike) will call more on rlie "hoys” 
than ilie ‘Virh." 1 c.umm leave m elumce that I will rememlvr toeall on all 
stuJems equally. The practice of equity, then, must he one of the many nuih in 
the classroom- 

>'* See Siiiulers SaiiJers (198^) aiul note how they c<insiriici the use of 
metaphoi anj its importance to learnhif'. .'X I so study Slaiiery (1995) anj hisiix.- 
of iiU‘ta|>her — ii.s plasrieiiy and resitnance in the Curriculum prtvess. 

S|M.‘iuer Kajjm's (1990) excellent handbook proiides a ricli compe-nJium of 
uleiis forilie practice of oollaK>mti(>n in the classroom. For theoretical ^roiiiuh 
»n« on coii|'orati\'e learnini' ple.i.se see rlie work of Dewey (1957). Oraws and 
Graves (1985). johtison and Johnson (1975), Slaein (1980, 1985), and Slavin, 
Sharuii, .va);an, llert;’Lt>:arooni, Wehh, and Sclimuck ( 1985} lo name hut a 
few. Also, on pa^es 16:18 to 16:2‘1. Kaj;aii ( 1990) has several resources that you 
can refer to that are e.xeellent. His handlKHik may ho ohiait'.c\l ai 
Spencer K;>j;an, Ph.D. 

Ke.uHtrce.s for Tericners 
271 H FastM Espada *-202 
San jiian Capistrano, CA 92675 
Tel: (7 M) 248-7757 

Listovl here are the mcniioneJ viJetw plus oiheis ii:*ed throuizlnnit the course. 

I have ;il.si> included some of the major concepts/ihcincs that ctniUl transpire 
diirinti a cKi.ss coneersatum; notwithstaiulinjj, dcpeiiJinu tm the reading’s, the 
students’ conte.xrs, and the jvrspeetjeos that arc constructed, the 
concepis/t hemes will ranj?e in <ophisticalion and depth. Tliere are few videos 
and audios that 1 consistently use from one .semester to the next. It depends, 
ajiain, tin where the learners take their leariiinjE; and thus the selection of 
vi'leo/aiidio is many liine.s dependent on the students’ eoiistruction of their 
multicultural episleinolouie:.. Facilitation is the key. 

■ .ScW (.Wilts. (19')4). VV6 Video. FROL 501. I 800 424'7965. Tlie major 
ciMicepis/themes construeuxi ure power, idetilojiy, historicity. ('H>litics, priv- 
ilcue. and Ci'alition huildinu. 

■ r/ie Color of Vour .Skin. (1988). PBS Video. FUON921K. 1 800 424-7965. 
The major concepis/themes eonsi meted are racism (iiidividiial. cultural, 
and instiiutional), bias, i mtolonical eonstructs, and prejiidiee. Alst>, the 
t'iic>cl»i/ioJi« Ilf Muliicidtiirolisnt (.Auerhach, 1994) has several sltort pieces 
that c.in Iv resul hy srudeitts lo assist them to foen.s on these themes. 

■ .A Cktss DiriJed. (1988). PBS Video. Fron509K. ISBN: 55951 -628-5. 1 
800 544-55 57 Tlie major ctmeepts/themeseonstnictod are racism, preju- 
dice. discrimination, atv.! cla.ssisnt within a scIxMihitj^ evuitext. 

II /O/. (1988). PBS Video. FRON612K. ISBN: 55951-242- 5. I 8cV 

544' 5 55?. The major eoncepts/rhemes const nicieJ art' unconsciotis 
rA tsiit. power, heeemony iJeolojty <md ptilitics. coalition Kiiklint: wtihin 
a 'choolinj: coniexi. Also, yon can refer to .AitcrKieh (1994). 

■ Los Mmerns. (1991 ). PBS Video. ‘The American B.xpenence," 

AMEX 5 1 2. 1 800 424-7965. The major concepts/theme.s csmstrueied are 
Itistoriciiy and tliscrimination- Also you eati refer lo Atierhach (1994). 

■ EduYird Sci.s.s< irlinuds (!990). CM5S/FC^X V^ideo. L^ai. No. 1867. 

■ .Sftuui Deliver. (198.S). Warner Bms., [no., 1 1805. The major 
eoncepis/ihemeseoitstriKU'd are dis.ihihties postnuiJernist s critiques ot 
siihnrhia. miolei.tnce. anti vicmmiatioii. 

■ .S/u(/dcf«.Mice, Punt 1. /i. 1/1 (1995). PBS Wleo. ’’The . A men tan 
Experience,'’ AMEX5 5 s. 1 SCV 424-7965. Tltc major concept s/ihentes 
tonstructtxl ar- historu'it >. tliscrimination. and Itejivinony. AKo. yoti can 
refer tt> AuetKieh (1994'. 



'■’^Thc verj' mnul resinivce for aiuliotapes is Naiimtal Piihlic Radio. The audio- 
rapes mentioned are only three of my j>rowinj: colleerion of over 40 tajvs. 

Most MI the :ttKliora|X-s .serve as discussion starters as swl! as creatinj^ cnittcpiual 
Itsmks for it specific theme. 1 nlsi> collect audioiapo, (roitt coitferences tltai I 
atieitd. 

•'* Short writiit}* assij>nntcnts t.ikemt many forms. I offer tteo exiiitiples: ilte 
iitoM cMittitton itssijittmeitt is t<t write a short pitnitfraph irt their journal alter a 
heated di.scu.ssiojt. Another sitorr uritiitj; assijjimtetit is to qtiickly write oit a 
theme chat has beoti rhorotij;ltly developed over, say, a 2- to 5-wcek |seruKl, siu- 
deitts exchance lutpers at lejist thrice with thv writiitu eotttimititi' everj itnte 
and ailmmatinjz in a rlirce/fotir uroup .sttideitt dt.scussioit. (See the work tif 
KitKitn, 1990.) 

C^asv .studies are excellent. I usually use cases to prepare the students f«ir an 
exam. The exam always consist .s of rosponditt^ to a case and iisinj' m>tes. 
hooks, articles, discussum'^, writinj; .tssi^nittettis, vide<)s. ;ilkIios. etc., iltal we 
Itave ii-scd to resp<.>nd to the case. 

Novak’s (1994) recetii Kxik on the pravtiee tif democracy in the cvcirday is 
e.xcellcni. 

V 1 thank llolvri Le\ i Gallej;os. wln> iniiially hepnt cxplorinjj thisdiletnma 
diiritiK oite of the ntany rejiuhtr sessions i-f our research leuitt that inchiJes 
James O'Ooititell iiitd ntysdl. 
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